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It’s an SP Tradition 


By President A. T. MERCIER 


OUTHERN PACIFIC people never perform better than when they 
face an emergency. It’s traditional. The history of our organiza- 
tion in storms, floods, derailments, trouble of any kind is inspiring. 

We are continuing this great tradition in the present war emergency 
—the most serious, most prolonged crisis we have ever had to face. 
Many S. P. men and women are putting in overtime to help relieve 
the serious manpower shortage. Every productive man-hour is needed 
at this time. Let us continue to keep cool and calm, and “do our stuff,” 
and stay on the job. We can all help greatly by taking extra care to 
prevent mistakes, and by going about our duties with good humor and 
good team work, 

Our customers and the public see the reflection of this spirit mainly 
in the conduct of our people who are in contact with them. Everywhere 
I go military leaders, shippers and people who have to travel in war- 
time remark on the patience and courtesy displayed by our personnel. 
This should be a source of great pride to all of us. Certainly it is to 
me. I take advantage of every such comment to say that this spirit of 
helpfulness reaches back into our yards, shops and offices where: the 
public seldom if ever sees what goes on. 

To the many, many Southern Pacific men and women who are con- 
tributing to this great effort, I say a hearty “thank you!” You are 
giving worthy patriotic support to your boys—to our boys—who are 
fighting for us on the war fronts of the world. 


Biggest Job Ahead, Warns General Somervell 


66 Ox OF THE outstanding accomplishments in the war has been 

the contribution of American railroads. They went into high 
gear at the beginning; they have stayed in high gear every day and 
every night. They have moved more troops and more tonnage than 
anyone considered possible. They have an important share in the 
credit for our victories around the world.” 

These are the words of Lieutenant General Brehon Somervell, com- 
manding general, Army Service Forces, spoken in well-deserved praise 
of the men and women who have kept the war trains rolling. 

But General Somervell adds warning of a “new challenge” we must 
face during the days ahead. 

“Now that the end of the war in Europe appears to be in sight, an 
even more difficult task confronts railroad management and workers,” 
he says. “They will face a new challenge on the day Germany is de- 
feated. On that day our war on Japan will be further stepped up. The 
railroads will be called on to carry more tonnage and more troops to 
the West Coast, and carry them faster, than ever before. I know. that 
every official, every trainman, every engine crew, every maintenance 
man, every yardman, every wiper in every roundhouse will put his 
shoulder to the job of finishing this last phase of the war and finishing 
it fast.” 


HENRY DOTHE 


EVERY JOB IMPORTANT 


EEPING open the immense sewage 

disposal lines at Sacramento Shops 
is the vital behind-the-scenes job as- 
signed to Henry Dothe, water service 
mechanic—a job he performs so ef- 
ficiently that such shops as the foundry, 
where enormous quantities of water are 
used, are always supplied with disposal 
facilities to carry on repairs to SP’s war 
trains without interruption. 

Henry started with SP as a B&B 
helper in 1917 and in 1928 transferred 
to the water service department where 
he has been in charge of the Shops’ 
sewer lines ever since. 


Despite the overburdened conditions 


of these facilities that were installed . 


many years ago to take care of the needs 
of the time, Henry has established the 
enviable record of having maintained 
the lines without any serious delays to 
plant operations. His diligence and 
faithfulness have won for him the re- 
spect and confidence of fellow employes 
and supervisors, and a place in the front 
ranks of home front fighters. 

“Here is a fine example of loyalty to 
duty,” says A. B. Wilson, supt. of mo- 
tive power, “You might say Henry runs 
interference for the fellow carrying the 
ball and that is why we win games.” 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


ROM Tucumeari, Ava Lee Deather- 

age (left), steno. in agent’s office; 
Mary Lee Burton, roundhouse clerk; and 
Delma Larson (seated), clerk in agent’s 
office, remind SP railroaders on the eve 
of the Sixth War Loan Drive (see page 
11) that buying more bonds is the quick- 
est way to victory. The composite picture 
was made by Gordon Campbell, division 
lineman, Tucumcari. 
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MATERIALS OF WAR are streaming over SP’s lines between training areas and to ports of embarkation, 
During 34 months of the war through September this year, SP operated 20,511 special government passenger 
and mixed trains, in addition to a substantial number of special military cars handled on regular trains. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S SEVEREST TEST 


Wartime Performance, Made Possible by Preparedness Plans of National Defense 
Period, Adds Most Stirring Chapter to Story-of Railroad’s 75 Years of Progress 


N° AMERICAN railroad experienced 
a longer flood of national defense 
traffic, none handled it with greater suc- 
cess than did Southern Pacific, along 
whose lines were located more military 
and naval establishments than on any 
other railroad in the country. With equal 
dispatch and smooth functioning SP’s 
transportation forces, in eight states 
from the Pacific Coast to Ogden and 
New Orleans, were marshalled to meet 
the tremendous load that fell upon the 
railroad immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, and which load continued 
to grow in volume as the war progressed. 


Particularly was this test of ability 
severe in the far West where Pacific 
Coast ports on the strategic front line 
of embarkation and supply for the Pa- 
cific war theater are fed by SP’s trans- 
continental rail arteries, and where the 
railroad’s network of north-south main 
lines extends for nearly 1200 miles he- 
tween Portland and Los Angeles, with 
direct connections to San Diego and 
Seattle. 

Southern Pacific's forces, especially 
those directly charged with the operation 
of trains, quickly got the full perspec- 
tive of the railroad’s vital wartime re- 
sponsibilities during those first hectic 
weeks after December 7, 1941, The 
slogan, “Victory Trains Come First,” was 


MOBILIZATION of forces immediately 
after Pearl Harbor attack called for 
the operation of 673 military trains 
over SP fines in first seven weeks of war. 


By ERLE HEATH 
Editor, Bureau of News 


immediately announced as SP’s solemn 
pledge to Uncle Sam—a pledge that wag 
to be echoed with mounting earnestness 
and determination throughout the rail- 
road’s organization of nearly 100,000 
men and women. 


The heavy upswing in defense traffic 
that began in the closing months of 1940 
continued to grow in succeeding mouths 
as the nation’s tremendous industrial 
power began to swing into the stride that 


was later to amaze the world in estab- 
lishing United States as the “arsenal of 
democracy.” Uncle Sam had become the 
railroads’ biggest and most important 
customer oven before the Lend-Lease Bill 
was enacted in March, 1941. 


Best evidence of SP’s intense activity 
during the period before United States 
went to war is the increase in net tons 
of revenue freight hauled one mile dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941. In 1940 they were 
nearly 14 per cent greater than the previ- 
ous year, setting an all-time high. But 
this record was short-lived when the 1941 
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i #, 1944, were vital to 
NEW EQUIPMENT purchases totaling $121,000,000 from January, 1934, through August, 1944, 
Sp success handling of its unprecedented volume of traffic, Included in this equipment were: 198 heavy 
duty locomotives {one above is newest type 4-8-4 of GS-6 class); 130 diesel-electric switchers; 15,764 freight 
cats, Including 4,720 refrigerator cers owned jointly with the UP; and one hundred and eighty passanger 
train cars, including iwelve jointly owned. 


figure exceeded it by nearly 39 per cent. 

It was during the latter part of 1940 
that the vast program of building for 
national defense got under way. With it 
came the expenditure in succeeding 
months of billions of dollars by the gov- 
ernment in SP’s territory fer Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps training camps, 
air stations, supply bases, arsenals, 
navy yard facilities and coastal defenses. 
Private industry hurriedly expanded ex- 
isting facilities. Dozens of kinds af new 
plants sprung into existence. Automo- 
bile assembly plants were converted to 
the handling of army motorized equip- 
ment and tanks. Aircraft plants and 
shipyards prepared for greatly increased 
production, and many big new ones 
were built to eventually swell ship and 
plane production to capacities that once 
would have been considered fantastic. 


‘ Traffic Demands Grow 


All this construction called for the 
movement of tremendous quantities of 
building materials and supplics—inclad- 
ing lumber and cement, sand and 
gravel, machinery and tools, plumbing 
and electrical fixtures—most of which 
were hauled by rail over long distances. 
Aside from its normal share of such gov- 
ernment business Southern Pacific was 
flooded with additional tonnage of lum- 
ber from the Pacific Northwest due 10 
a sixty-day tie-up of coastwise schooners 
Tate in 1940, Also during that year, and 
the ones to follow, the railroad was 
obliged to handle an enormous volume 
of transcontinental traffic that ordinar- 
ily would have moved by steamship 
through the Panama Canal, had not 
intercoastal steamers been first diverted 
to foreign trade routes and then later 
taken over by the government. SP’s 


own steamships that operated between 
Gulf and Atlantic ports were acquired 
by the government during March-July 
of 1941. 


Southern Pacifie’s first big test in the 
mass transportation of troops and mili- 
tary equipment came during August, 
1940, when the nation’s greatest peace- 
time movement of soldicrs sent many 
thousands of men of the National Guard 
and Regular Army to training areas 
over the country, The going and return 
movements of 80 special trains over Pa- 
cific Lines on precision schedules, and 
39 others over the T&NO Lines, called 
for detailed preliminary planning that 
gave Army and railroad officers valuable 
experience for the multiple movements 
of much greater volume that were to 
come in later months. Then not long 
after enactment of the Selective Training 
and Service Act on September 16, 1940, 
came the trek of American manhood to 


training camps. And in July-August, 
194%, there was another heavy movement 
of troops from California camps to battle 
maneuvers in the Northwest. 

Thus did Uncle Sam quickly become 
Southern Pacific’s No. 1 customer, and 
while it was obvious that government 
business must have preferred attention, 
SP had a million other individual trans- 
portation jobs to dispatch during this 
defense period of 1940-41. Uncle Sam 
gathers his strength from American in- 
dustry, so the factory lathes and farm 
tractors had to be kept-rolling in tune 
with the greatly increased tempo of the 
nation’s productivity. Also, the produce 
from orchards, farms, truck gardens and 
vineyards somehow had to be gotten to 
far-off markets. 

Indecd, the West's pioneer railroad 
faced a stupendous job. How it was 
done is a iribute to the foresight of 
the late President A. D. MeDonald and 


OLD POWER inactive for many years, or on subsidiary properties, was reconditioned 
and rushed into service to handle the war load. Oldest was No. 2663, of 1903 vintage, 
which since 1925 had been used as a stationary boiler at Indio. It was reconverfed to 


service as a switch engine, 
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the company’s management in having 
the railroad’s plant at peak efficiency 
with many millions of dollars worth of 
new locomotives and cars ready to roll. 


Although SP had begun air-condition- 
ing passenger cars and initiated a pro- 
gressive program of service improve- 
ments while the railroad was still in the 
depths of the depression, the most opti- 
mistic traflic prospects did not justify 
heavy expenditures for locomotives and 
other new rolling stock until 1936, In 
June of that year SP placed orders for 
the largest purchases of equipment it 
had made since 1929. Major purchases 
were continued and by the time defense 
trafic really began to make itself felt 
about October, 1940, SP had during the 
period since January, 1936, spent $82, 
600,000 for additions and betterments to 
its properties, including approximately 
$39,000,000 for new rolling stock. 


No Stone Unturned 


But even with this new. equipment, 
the abnormal demands upon locomotives 
and ears necessitated the highest degree 
of operating efficiency. SP and the other 
railroads joined the thirteen Shippers 
Advisory Boards and the Car Service 
Division of the AAR in a nation-wide 
campaign for the fullest possible utili- 
zation of freight equipment. Increased 
earnings were poured back into termi- 
nal yard and roundhouse expansions, 
main line siding extensions, trackage 
to service new military and industrial 
establishments, improvements to shops, 
communications and other facilities 
throughout the railroad. Improved cred- 
it by reasons of increased revenues 
helped finance additional large pur- 
chases of locomotives, cars and other 
equipment. During 1940-41 a total of 
657 miles of new, heavier rail was laid 
on SP’s system to replace old rail, large- 
ly replacements to enable faster han- 
dling of heavier trains on vital sections 
of the railroad, 

A mammoth repair program was in- 
augurated in all the company’s shops to 
quickly bring into use every piece of ser- 
viceable equipment. In March, 1941, the 
hiring age for experienced mechanics 
was raised from 45 to 55 years to ob- 
tain additional manpower for the in- 
tensified shop program. The search for 
old power thut could be reconditioned 
and returned to regular service was far- 
reaching and thorough. Twenty-five en- 
gines, some of them built as long ago 
as 1903, were brought in from the SP 
of Mexico lines. Northwestern Pacific 
contributed six engines, and from yards 
and sidings and roundhouses all over 
the system came various units cf power, 
large and small, out of use for periods 
vanging from months to yeats. Three 


AROUND-THE-CLOCK the railroad speeds the movements of men and materials of war 


to camps and bases and points of overseas embarkation. As this train gathers momentum 
leaving Roseville terminal 30 boom through the night over the high Sierra, the conductor 


“hoaps" up train orders to his engineer, 


locomotives came back to the rails after 
many years of service as stationary boil- 
ers, and two of them had actually been 
reclassified as steam plants. 


The railroad’s personnel increased as 
its plant expanded. During 2940-41 more 
than 18,000 employes were added to 
forces on the Pacific Lines and more 
than 2,100 on the T&NO. 


Just a few weeks before United States 
was plunged into war, Southern Pa- 
cific’s family was shocked by the death 
of President McDonald. The railroad’s 
chief executive succumbed suddenly on 
November 15, 1942, at a moment when 
he seemed well on his way to recovery 
from a major operation. When he be- 
came president in August, 1932, the 
tailroad’s financial situation was seri- 
ously jeopardized by the nationwide 
business slump. It was under his direc- 
tion that rigid economies were made, 
reorganizations in operations effected, 
and financial matters handled in such a 
skillful manner that when general busi- 
ness activities gave evidence of recov- 
ery SP was enabled to command a posi- 
tion of eminence among progressive 
railroads through heavy investments in 
equipment and extensive improvements 
to freight and passenger services. 

When war came the company’s trans- 
portation plant was ready for the su- 
preme test. A. T, Mercier, who had 
demonstrated his ability as-an operating 


officer and who had risen to the position 
of vice president, was elected president 
of the railroad on December 11, 1942, 
Never had a chief executive of the com- 
pany assumed the office at such a vital or 
dramatic moment. The eyes of the world 
were focused on events in the Pacific, 
the course of which depended so much 
on the ability of Southern Pacific and its 
connecting lines to speed the strategic 
movements of America’s men and mate- 
rials of war and industry, 


To Southern Pacific men and women 
President Mercier directed a stirring 
message outlining the railroad’s respon- 
sibilities and how it was prepared to 
meet them. In conclusion he said: “We 
have the will. The job is being tackled 
by all hands in the traditional spirit 
that built our western link of America’s 
first transcontinental railraad—the same 
spirit that has since won through in 
every crisis of flood, storm and disaster. 
T know the men and women of our rail- 
road. They have what it takes. Out on 
line, in the yards, in the shops and of- 
fices, day and night they will continue 
to do the greatest job in our history.” 


How well the company’s forces 
merited their president’s confidence is 
shown in the records of wartime opera- 
tions. By the end of 1943 traffic volume 
carried by SP had climbed to new 
heights for the fourth successive year. 


patriotically enlisted as track laborers 
on week-ends and holidays during the 
months before thousands of Mexican 
Nationals could be imported for full time 
employment; Navajo and Hopi Indians 
came down from their Arizona reserva- 
tions to work on the railroad’s warpath; 


HOODED LIGHTS for signals, locome- 
tives and trains had their American 
debut on Southern Pacific Lines. Per- 
mitting operations on main lina and in 
terminal yards during blackouts that 
accompanied air rald alarms, they 
were in use in the Pacific Coast war 
tone area from shortly after the Pearl 
Harbor attack until early in (944. 


Net ton-miles of freight (tons of freight 
moved one mile) hauled during that 
year were two and one-half times those 
of 1939, the year before defense traffic 
affected rail transportation. Passenger- 
miles (passengers carried one mile) 
were three and one-half times those of 
1941, the last year before the great war- 
time increase in railroad travel began. 
The entire passenger load for 1943 was 
up 205 per cent over the former all-time 
peak of 1920. Traffic for every day in 
1943 was greater than that of any day 
during the fall peak periods of peace- 
time. years. 

Yes, indeed, railroaders were keep 
ing the Victory: Trains rolling; and it 
was being done in spite of a manpower 
shortage that grew ever more critical, 
and in spite of a stringency of equip- 
ment that squeezed more hours out of 
every serviceable locomotive and car 
than had ever been done before. 

Movement of petroleum products 
threw a heavy load on the railroad, for 
ocean shipping which normally moved 
the great bulk of such traffic was largely 
out of the picture. In the shipment of 
petroleum products to 17 eastern sea- 
board states, and return movement of 
empty cars for reloading, T&NO lines 
alone handled more than a million tank 
cars during the three years from Sep- 
tember 15, 1941. 

To replace the thousands who left 
SP to join the armed services, and to 
meet the requirements of swollen traffic, 
women were recruited by the hundreds 
and trained to handle work for- 
merly done exclusively by men; “white 
collar” workers—business and profes- 
sional men, students and office clerks— 


schools were established for the quick 


training of telegraphers and passenger 


traffic employes; many veterans eligible 
for pension stayed on the job; and many 
employes worked extra hours to -bridge 
the manpower shortage in keeping traf- 
fic moving. ‘ 

But, to return to the fateful morning 
when electrifying dispatches from Pearl 
Harbor snapped the railroad into instant 
action. An army of railroaders, already 
geared to emergency situations, went 
quickly to their posts of duty. General 
officers, operating and trafic staffs, sped 
to theix desks and their supervisory 
tasks. Army maneuvers of 1940-41 had 
given valuable experience in the quick 
assembly of equipment for the move- 
ment of troops and war materials. Every- 
where the railroad was alert, its forces 
eager to prove their ability on the trans- 
portation firing line. Alert, too, was the 
railroad in guarding and protecting 
bridges, tunnels, structures, communica- 
tions lines and other vital facilities. 

How great was the immediate load 
imposed by military urgency, and yet 
how quickly and completely it was 
moved without serious disruption of ci- 
vilian traffic, is shown in the fact that 
during the first seven weeks of war SP 
operated 573 extra military trains in 
handling its share of 600,000 men of the 
armed forces transported over the na- 
tion’s railroads during that period, while 
in the like period before Pearl Harbor 
only 111 military trains moved over the 
company’s system lines. 
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Constant ‘threat of air raids, particu- 
larly at night time, made it necessary to 
prepare the railroad to operate through 
dimout and blackout conditions. Hooded 
lights for signals, locomotives and trains 
had their American debut on SP lines. 

Work of organizations and bureaus 
established during the defense period to 
assure a smooth flow of traffic, was 
greatly accelerated when war came. On 
December 18, 1941, the Office of Defense 
Transportation was established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with emergency powers 
to obtain greatest use of the nation’s 
transportation facilities. The Association 
of American Railroads had established 
in July, 1940, its Military Transporta- 
tion Section, staffed with experienced 
railroad men located in the Washington 
office of the U. S. Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to act in a liaison capacity with 
the Army, Navy, Marines and the rail- 
roads in setting up schedules and routes 
for movements of armed force person- 
nel and equipment. From its Chicago 
headquarters the long-established West- 
ern Military Bureau of the Transcon- 
tinental Passenger Association func- 
tioned smoothly through its many branch 
offices. Also the AAR appointed a Man- 
ager of Port Traffic of its Car Service 
Division to regulate the movement of 
commercial export freight into the na- 
tion’s ports. 

In San Francisco a Port Traffic Con- 
tro] Committee, composed of representa- 
tives from the Army, Navy, AAR, ICC 
and the railroads, meets weekly to re- 
view the Pacific Coast port situation and 
keep freight trafic coordinated with 
available shipping so as to avoid car 
congestion in port terminals. Important 
in this contro] are the railroad yards 
specially built after the war began, out- 

(Continued on page 21) 


JO SHIPYARDS, commercial plants and war industry through its expansive territory, SP's 
14,000 miles of lines have been vital arteries for the flow of materials and supplies. 


Coast and San Joaquin Route 
Tunnel Projects to Overcome 
Train Operation Handicaps 


TUNNEL ENLARGEMENT js shown in this picture. Area in foreground 
has been widened and heightened, Section behind workers shows 
original size of bore, The smiling pick-wielder {inset) is Alvin Martin. 


A TUNNEL project unique on Southern Pacific lines—one * cause the tunnel is long, reaches a high point in the middle, 


tunnel directly on top another—is in progress in the 
Santa Lucia mountains near San Luis Obispo. 


The upper tunnel is a smal! one, in which a tall man can- 
not stand up straight, and it will eventually be used to help 
draw smoke out of the main tunnel immediately below it. 
Floor of this pilot tunnel is the roof of the main tunnel, 
through which the railroad operates. Timbering between 
them will be securely spaced so that the smoke can rise 
through it. 


The project has been underway for several years, and sev- 
eral more years will be needed to complete it, because of the 
many trains using the main tunnel. Digging of the pilot tun- 
nel is being carried forward simultaneously with the widen- 
ing and heightening of the main tunnel below it. Principal 
use of the pilot tunnel at present is for removal of the rock 
loosened in the heightening ‘of the main bore, thus keeping 
interference with trains at a minimum. Digging can go en 
continuously in the pilot tunnel, close above the thundering 
trains, because the timbering at present is being kept smoke- 
proof for protection of the miners. An 18-inch gauge tack 
has been installed in the pilot tunnel, along which operates 
an electric “mule” pulling carloads of loosened rock out to 
be dumped down the mountainside. . 

This project is located at Tunnel No. 6, sometimes known 
as the Santa Margarita tunnel, 3,610 feet long on the crest of 
the grade between Santa Margarita and San Luis Obispe. 
Climbing southward from Santa Margarita on a grade of 
2.2 per cent, or a rise of 116 feet to the mile, trains reach 
the crest of the grade near the center of Tunnel No. 6 and 
then descend out of the tunnel toward San Luis Obispo. Be- 


and was not made as large as most tunnels nowadays, there 
was a tendency for smoke to accumulate in the middle of it 
unless a good breeze was blowing. 


Tunnel six is the longest of six tunnels, {originally there 


were seven but one has been excavated and converted to a 


cut) grouped closely together on one of the most spectacular 
stretches of railroad on the SP, and was dug in 1892-94, 
The material excavated was principally rock, mostly of ser- 
pentine formation, some of it flinty hard and some crumbling; 
as these mountains apparently were formed by terrific up- 
lifting of volcanic masses, grinding and crushing each other. 
This uncertain character of the rock made the ‘drilling 
especially dangerous. Nevertheless the time in which the 
original tunneling was done equalled the fastest hand drilling 
records in the United States, the whole project ef seven tun- 
nels, involving the removal of 1,100,000 cubic yards, taking 
only 17 months. The tunnels were completely timbered, but 
clearances were not as large as the standards of today, and 
their relatively small size has been a handicap ever. since. 


To overcome the handicap of less-than-standard clearances 
in its Santa Lucia mountain tunncle—which sometimes make 
it necessary to send oversize shipments by other SP routes— 
Southern Pacific has been at work for about 20 years en- 
larging the tunnels, and is now working simultaneously on 
Tunnels 6 and 7, under direction of J. B. Dawson, Coast 
Division engineer, and W. C. Harman, B&B supervisor for 
the Coast Division. 

The work in Tunnel 7, under Foreman Walter Castle, has 
progressed substantially in the 1,354 foot bore; and in Tunnel 
6, under Foreman Nels Emenuelsen, it has been completed 


SAFETY SIGNAL gives warning of approaching trains 
to men working in tunnel. Wm. Jamison presses but- 
fon which controls blinking light signal, Flagmen 
at each end of tunnel furnish added protection. 


about 800 fect in the main bore, while the pilot tunnel and 
the excavation atop the main tunnel lining has been driven 
into the mountain almost 1,000 feet. 

The job in the main bores of Tunnels 6 and 7 is compli- 
cated by the heavy movement of trains through the tunnels. 
The track over the mountains is under Centralized Trafic 
Control. Result is that crews working in the main bores 
spend a large part of their time coming or going, or in wait- 
ing for smoke to clear. For their protection a complete elec- 
trical signalling system by means of lights has been installed 
throughout the tunnels to give ample warning when trains 
are approaching, in addition 1o positive flag protection at 
both ends of the job. 


Because of the use of the smoke tunnel atop Tunnel 6, the 
only work necessary in that main bore by the crews enlarging 
the tunnel is the setting back the tunnel sides to the new 
width, installation of new footings and extension of the lining 
to the new height. Other gangs are carrying on a re-ballasting 
job on the track in the tunnel now, but this is independent 
of the tunnel enlarging. 


From the present inner end of the pilot tunnel a ramp is 
run down to the lining of the old tunnel, several feet below 
the pilot tunnel. The rock is then blasted and dug out above 
the old tunnel lining and is hauled in cars up the ramp by 
meang of a compressed air hoist. When a car reaches the 
level of the pilot tunnel it is coupled onto the electric “mule,” 
which is run by storage batteries, and is pulled ont of the 
pilot tunnel and dumped. These various steps are shown in 
the illustrations on this page. 


After the main tunnel excavation is completed to such a 
distance that the use of the ramp and hoist becomes incon- 
yenient, the ramp is lifted, the new tunnel lining is installed 
below, while the pilot tunnel is lengthened to match the 
Jength of the enlarged main bore. Then the end of the pilot 
tunnel dips down again to the old tunnel roof, the ramp is 
reinstalled, and the process is repeated. Thus the main and 
pilot, tunnels move in alternate steps deeper and deeper into 
the. mountain. 


A very enviable safety record has been maintained by the 
gangs working on this job. Although there have heen minor 


HOW THEY DO IT: Top view shows miners Eugene Molinor, Louls 
Sapien, Alvin Martin and Ralph Bauman working on top the old tunnel 
roof to heighten the main bore. Next fs seen thelr mine car being 
hoisted up the ramp to the level of the pllot tunnel, out of which 
it is pulled by the electric mule in the third photograph, operated 


by Tom Jenkins while Herman Ballou stands beslde the electric alr . 


blower, In the lower view Frank Boucher is dumping the excavated 
rock down the mountainside, 


TUNNEL GANG on Tunnel No. enlarging job includes: {Front row, I-r) Stanley Hartman, Joe Williamson, 


Espen Larson, Frank Boucher, William Allen, Alvin Martin, Ralph Bauman, H, G. Lehman, general foreman. 
(Second row) George Johnson, Donald Ayers, Herman Ballou, Tom Jenkins, (Third row} Eugene Moliner, 
Charles Brows, Louis Sapien, John Thomson, William Jamison, (Standing) 


accidents in the years of enlarging Tun- 
nels 6 and 7, no fatalities have occurred, 
and no personal injuries of great conse- 
quence have been suffered. 


San Joaquin Line Change 


While Coast Division engineers are 
enlarging tunnels in the Santa Lucia 
mountains, the engineering department 
of the San Joaquin division is making a 
line change near Lang, in the San Fer- 
nande mountains, to eliminate tunnels 
21 and 22, both of which have tess than 
standard clearances. This line change is 
expected to be completed and in opera- 
tion early in 1945, reports R. N, Hoeker, 
assistant division engineer, in charge on 
the job, AU tunnels on the valley route 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
will then be of standard clearances. 

The line change at Lang will also im- 
prove the grade, from a slack grade on 
the 2.53 miles of track being replaced, 
to a uniform grade on the new line of 
2.3 miles. Curvatures have been reduced 
from ten degrees to four degrees, and 
five curves eliminated. Grade on curves 
is compensated for easier operation of 
trairis, 

In making the change the Engineer. 
ing Department is literally moving 
mountains, using the most modern of 
earth moving machines. Carryalls up to 
24-yards capacity are in operation. A 
total of 247,000 cubic yards of earth is 
being moved. A special pumping plant 
lifts water from the Santa Clara river to 
wet down the earth for solid fills. 


“Ve 


“He likes people and knows how to 
work with them and how to get them to 
work together,” Donald A. Laird, well 
known industrial consultant, says of 
President A. T. Mercier in his new book, 
The Technique of Building Personal 
Leadership. The book points out that 
Mr. Mercier staried with one of the com- 
pany’s survey gangs and has spent his 
entire career with Southern Pacific, 


DICK TRACY OUTDONE 


OBERT FARR, Coast Division 

brakeman, and Jack Moore, sergeant 
in SP’s Police Dept. at Santa Barbara, 
didn’t sec military service in World War 
IT but someday they can tell their grand- 
children how they captured two German 
prisoners. 


lt happened one night, a couple of 
weeks ago, when a freight train on 
which Farr was head brakeman pulled 
out of Surf after taking on water. Farr 
had swung aboard the rear of the train 
after making running inspection. Walk- 
ing along the top of the cars toward the 
head end, he spotted two.suspicious- 
looking characters. 

Farr remembered his train had spent 
some time on the siding at Tangair, sta- 
tion for Camp Cook internment siock- 
ade, and the thought came that these 
men might be escaped prisoners of war. 
At Concepcion, he passed a note to the 
telegrapher, asking him to notify SP 
police at Santa Barbara to meet the 
train, 


Sgt. Moore received the call an hour 


Nels Emanuelson, foreman. 


BY FARR AND MOORE 


before the train was due. Driving 10 the 
outskirts of the city, he parked on a 
highway overpass and as the train went 
by spotted the location of the suspects. 
Then he hurried back to town and as 
the train rolled into the yard he boarded 
it close io where the men were riding. 
Brakeman Farr joined him in going 
after the trespassers. One of the men 
surrendered but the other escaped by 
crawling under another train. He was 
picked up later. 


Questioning proved Farr’s suspicions 
correct. The fugitives were former mem- 
bers of the Afrika Corps and had 
escaped from Camp Cook by cutting the 
stockade wires. In their possession were 
groceries, compasses, maps of routes 
through California and Mexico, wire eut- 
ters, first aid supplies, extra clothing 
and 73 cents. Military Police returned 
the Nazis to Camp Cook. 

Closing SP’s file on the case was a 
letter from J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, 
personally commending the SP men for 
their alert action. 


"COMING ‘ROUND THE MOUNTAIN” instead of through it, will be the route for San 
Joaquin Valley trains when this line change near Lang is completed. One of two such 
changes in progress, its principal purpose is to eliminate sub-standard tunnels (further 


description in article above), 


DISCUSSION OF OPERATING MATTERS affecting the entire Southern Pacitic System was held by President 
A. 7. Mercier at General Office headquarters in San Francisco, October 4, with operating officers of Pacific 
Lines and T&NO Lines present, Lott to right: R. W. Barnes, chief engineer, TRNO; 7. M. Spence, vice presi- 
deni and general manager, T&NO; President Mercier, L. B. McDonald, vice president in charge of opera- 
fions, Pacific Lines; J. W. Corbeit, generat manager, Pacific Lines. 


Rallies Spur War 


Chest Donations 


E MPLOYES at San Francisco and 
.-4Sacramento held inspiring rallies 
last month to aid the War Chest drive. 

In San Francisco, more than 4,000 per- 
sons met in the General Office courtyard 
October 4 te pledge support of the Na- 
tional War Funda pledge they later 
backed up with donations around $17,- 
000. On the program were James B. 
Black, SP director and president of the 
SF War Chest; William Mitchell, SF 
ticket clerk, who was one of the first five 
U. S. prisoners taken by Germany in 
this war; Art Linkletter, popular radio 
star; and representatives of various War 
Chest agencies. James Higgins, General 
Claims Dept., was master of ceremonies. 

At Sacramento the rally was held at 
the general.shops October 5, with shops, 
stores and division employes present. 
Principal speaker was Dr. John L. Davis, 
representative of the Natl. Association 
of Manufacturers. E. Epling, depart- 
menta! foreman of frog and reclamation 
shop, was master of ceremonies. 


Operating Results 


OR THE nine months ended Sep- 

tember 30, 1944, Railway Operating 
Revenues of Southern Pacific Transpor- 
tation System amounted to $473,057,107, 
or $29,964,818 more than the revenues 
for the same period of 1943; a 7 per 
cent increase. 

During the same period Railway 
Operating Expenses were $310,734,182, 
or $54,769,169 more than the expenses 
for the same period of last year; a 21 
per cent increase. 

Railway tax accruals, including $93,- 
605,605 for Federal taxes, and $10,550,- 
$34 for other taxes, totaled $104,156,439, 
or $1,741,025 more than such accruals 
for the first nine months of 1943. After 
deducting taxes and $17,874,779 of net 
rentals for use of equipment and joint 
facilities, there was left Net Railway 
Operating Income of $40,291,707, or 


, $26,292,728 less than the net railway 


operating income for the same period 
of 1943; a 39 per cent decrease. 

Out of Net Railway Operating In- 
come, and Other Income consisting of 
dividends and interest on securities 
owned, rentals and miscellaneous in- 
come, must be paid the interest on bonds 
and equipment trust notes in the hands 
of the public, and other fixed charges. 
For the nine months ended September 
30, 1944, the final result was a Net In- 
come of $29,017,018, which compares 
with a net income of $52,203,179 for the 
same period of last year. 


Interest on SP Debt 
Cut by $7,300,000 


GOUTHERN PACIFIC Company has 
4) reduced its debt, exclusive of changes 
in serial equipment obligations, by 
more than $190,000,000, or more than 
25 per cent, since early 1940, President 
A. T. Mercier announced last month. Re- 
duction of the funded debt since 1940 is 
principally responsible for reducing an- 
nual fixed charges by more than $7,300,- 
(000, or by more than 23 per cent below 
the 1939 level, he said. 


This was made known by President 
Mercier in connection with an announce- 
ment that plans were under study for 
refunding a portion of the non-callable 
Central Pacific Railway Company first 
refunding mortgage bonds that will ma- 
ture August 1, 1949. He stated that $88,- 
211,000 of these bonds are outstanding 


OFFICERS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF PACIFIC LINES MOTIVE POWER AND CAR DEPARTMENTS 


in the hands of the public and that man- 
agement’s plans provide for refunding 
not more than $70,000,000 of the bonds 
and paying off the balance at maturity 
in 1949. 


Mechanical Officers 
Talk Over Problems 


MEETING of Pacific Lines Motive 

Power and Car departments officers 
and representatives was’ called by Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Motive Power 
B. M. Brown October 4-5, to discuss and 
arrive at solutions of Mechanical Depart- 
ment problems arising from the han- 
dling of heavy traffic. The mecting was 
held at Sacramento General Shops. 

Among subjects discussed were man- 
power shortage, employe relations, 
equipment shopping schedules, general 
material situation, improvements in 
shops and equipment. 

Present were (starting at extreme left, 
picture below): Sam Paul, W. J. Bartle, 
J. M. Holt, W. B. Medill, A. S. Teal, 
E. 0. Irwin, W. G. Reid, B. M. Brown, 
H. J. Smith, G. J. Bradley, E. E. Hinch- 
man, $. L. Bouque, F. E. Russell, H. E. 
Dunwoody, F. A. Longo, W. J. Taylor, 
S. S. Harris, L. T. Fife, L. E. Lonergan, 
R, Exsepke, W. J. McHugh, E. E. Pack- 
ard, J. F. Conniff, A. P. Brown, L. N. 
Griffith, F. E, Molloy, A. B. Wilson, J. C. 
Hanssen, E. D. Griffith, W. A. Wood- 
ward, A. E, Chimson, F, L. Ryan, F. W. 
Thompson. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF SF PASSENGER DISTRICT WHO ATTENDED POSTWAR MEET LAST MONTH. SEE ARTICLE BELOW FOR NAMES. 


Passenger Department 


Names New Officers 


PPOINTMENT of E. F. Ghormicy 
to asst, general passenger agent at 
Portland and Joseph W. Gaines to suc- 
ceed him as general agent, Passenger 
Dept., Seattle, was announced last 
month, Both men have been prominent 
in Northwest traffic circles for years. 
Ghormley entered Southern Pacific 
service in July, 1912, as a telegrapher on 
Portland Division and, after spending 
20 months in the Navy during World 
War I, returned to that division in Aug. 
1919, as agent-telegrapher, In Jan. 1925 
he was named traveling agent at Salem, 
and in April, 1926, transferred to that 
same position at Seattle, In April, 1935, 
he became traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent at Tacoma, and city pas- 
senger and ticket agent at Portland in 
June, 1939. He has been general agent, 
Pass. Dept. at Seattle since April, 1940. 
Gaines started with SP as 2 telegra- 
pher on Portland Division in July, 1913, 
later serving as agent at Junction City, 
then Corvallis. In Aug. 1928 he was 
appointed terminal manager of SP Mo- 
tor Transport (bus line) at. Portland 
and the following March became dis- 
trict passenger agent at Seattle. In Aug. 
1929 he was named chief clerk to GPA, 


Portland, returning to DPA at Seattle in 
Aug. 1981. He later served.as DPA at 
Portland and again at Seattle, and was 
appointed city passenger and ticket 
agent at Portland in April, 1940, 


Postwar Travel 
Plans Discussed 


(z3 HiAT are your ideas and sugges- 

tions regarding postwar travel?” 
was a question city passenger agents, 
ticket agents and other SF District Pas- 
songer representatives were given a 
chance to answer last month at a meet- 
ing called-by T. L. Chess, general pas- 
senger agent, SF territory. 

The meeting was held October 1, fol- 
lowing the postwar conference of gen- 
eral passenger agents and other Pas- 
senger Traflic officials in San Francisco, 
September 26-28 (Oct. Bulletin), Pur- 


- pose was to exchange personal views 


and pass along opinions on postwar 
travel heard in contact with the public. 
Similar meetings in other territories are 
being planned. 

Those who attended the SF meeting 
are shown in picture above. Front row, 
left to right: W. J. Fleenor, L. E. Ren- 
ner, W, A. Carr, T. L. Chess, J. E. Rich- 
ardson, H. R. Chinn, 1. R. Jarman, 
A, Klays. Middle row: F. L. Schercht, 


WHO ATTENDED CONFERENCE AT SACRAMENTO, OCTOBER 4-5, SEE ITEM ABOVE FOR DETAILS. 


J. J. O'Brien, E. H. Olson, H. P. Lowry, 
Geo. Van de Venter, .C. D. Farrar, A. L. 
Brown, G. E. Jacobsen. Top row: S. Pat- 
ton, C. E, Paine, M. K. Manville, W. E. 
Godtfredsen, B, Hallmeyer, M. Aronson, 
J. P. Worner, C. S. Young, ‘Chas. 
Kremer, Frank Scott. 


Use Payroll Plan to Back 
Sixth War Loan 


N THE Sixth War Loan Drive, ex- 

tending from November 20 through 
December 16, Southern Pacific employes 
again have an opportunity to back up 
America’s fighting men. Goal for the 
Sixth drive is $14,000,000,000, and rail- 
readers are urged to buy their share— 
through the payroll savings plan. 

SP’s showing in participation in pay: 
roll savings is far below what it should 
be. It.is not even up to the level of the 
railroads as a whole and their standing 
is below the average for all industries. 

Western railroads and United States 
Treasury Department officials met in 
Chicago last month to find ou: why the 
railroads are lagging and make plans 
for an improved showing. It was pointed 
out that of 32 major industries, railroads 
are 28th in percentage of earnings in- 
vested in payroll deductions and 32nd 
in percentage of employes partici- 
pating. Yet, it was emphasized, the 
average wage for railroaders is 10th 
among major industries. 

Many employes will answer that they 
buy bonds elsewhere for cash. But, as 
has been pointed out repeatedly, such 
purchases are not credited to the Com- 
pany’s employe participation. 

To encourage more persons to sign 
payroll authorizations during the Sixth 
War Loan Drive, it has been announced 
that arrangements have been made by 
U. 5. Treasury Department to give credit 
to local communities for bonds bought 
through payroll allotment by people in 
their area. 


TWENTY-SIX "EGGS," of the 100-Ib. 
explosive variety are seen in mid-air 
just after release from a Martin B-26 


bomber, headed for Nazi-held territory. 


FAR CRY FROM HAIRPINS but it's no 
trick for Marine Private Patricia Nel- 
son to deftly handle a screwdriver. A 
former machinist's helper at Sparks 
Roundhouse, Patricia finds that experi- 
ence helpful in her mechanic's course 
at Norman, Okla, training center, 
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EWS of SP's fighters continues to 

come in from all parts of the world 
and, as Allied forces push closer to vic- 
tory, battling railroaders through their 
letters show determination to finish the 
job as quickly as possibic. Their resolute 
purpose is reflected in the excerpts of 
some of the letters printed here, 

For 18 months Lt. Eugene Klesitz, 
LA city freight agent before joining the 
armed forces, has been serving with the 
Military Railway Service. He has been 
in North Africa ever since he went over- 
seas and now is chief auditor of freight 
and passenger accounts in the North 
African theater. Among other things, his 
department accounts for railroad equip- 
ment such as track, parts, and rolling 
stock turned over to the French under 
the Lend-lease program. 

“No one needs to tell us boys that you 
are all giving your whole support for a 
speedy viclory—we know you are by the 
goods we receive,” writes Pfc. Robert 
L, Long, of Sacramento Division, now 
stationed in India. “We are doing our 
utmost to bring this war to a speedy con- 
clusion, and with the complete coopera- 
tion we have been receiving irom folks 
at home, I am sure we'll succeed.” Bob 
reported that his gang had just set a 
new record for unloading a Liberty ship 
—46 hours and four minutes. 


Edward Stewart reports he has been 
nade a technical sergeant in India where 
he is a member of one of the railway 
units that is doing such a magnificent 
job moving supplies over a vital section 
of the metre-gauge Bengal-Assam rail- 
way. Ed, who worked on LA Division be- 
fore joining the Army, says he is look- 
ing forward to the day when they give 
the running of that railway back to the 
Indians and start the trek back to the 
land which is known to all troops in 
China-Burma-India as “Shangri-La.” 


E. K, Stice, a telegrapher at Truckee 
whep he was called to active service, is 


WITH SP FIGHTERS 


now a sergeant with the Military Rail- 
way Service in France. He says it is 
surprising to see how quickly the soldier 
railroaders convert wreckages into op- 
erating trains. “Of course,” he adds, “at 
first there may be a few rules side- 
tracked, but as soon as possible the 
American rules are used since they apply 
to most all phases of railroading here.” 
Before he joined the Army he used to 
wonder why certain critical items were 
not available to the railroads at home, 
but now he knows they were all needed 
badly for overseas operations, he says. 
Back in the States after 50 combat 
missions in eight months while stationed 
in Italy is Lt. Theodore Powell, clerk 
in Motive Power Dept. SF, before he 
joined the Army Air Force. Ted said his 
first reaction upon arriving in the States 
was that now he could have all the milk 
and good wholesome food he wanted. He 
was a navigator on a heavy Liberator 
bomber and participated in many of the 
now famous air raids on Germany and 
German-held territory, including such 
renowned raids as Cassino, Bucharest, 
and the Ploesti oil fields of Romania. 


“LT” Gotchy, an LA Division man, 
signed his last letter as “acting Pfc” 
when he wrote from France, saying: “I 
have seen only two pieces of rolling 
stock here that looked serviceable. 
Either the Germans have shipped it all 
to Krautland or the Allies have strafed 
all the service out of it.” 


G. O. Custer, who went into the 
Army Air Force from Portland Division, 
graduated as a glider pilot flight officer 
at Lubbock, Texas, in August and is now 
stationed at Maxten, North Carolina. 

Because of his “show of the very high- 
est leadership of his platoon during ac- 
tion against strong enemy forces” in 
France, Thomas J. Stack was recently 
advanced to first lieutenant. A PMT em- 
ploye at San Francisco, Tom has been in 
France since D-Day, 


Morris A. Lane, former telegrapher 
at .Pittsburg, has been promoted to a 
corporal, according to word received 
from his mother. Mrs, Lane reports that 
Morris is now “seeing lots of France and 
is working mighty hard.” 

Lend-lease specialist is R. V. Cur- 
rier, yard clerk at Tucson before enter- 


INA RAILWAY SHOP BATTALION at 
a large invasion depot in England are 
(left fo right} Sgt. Frank Lovacchio, 
Pvt. Joseph Martinez and Cpl. John 
Renon, Jr. Lovecchio, former carman 
at Oakland, Inspects cars as they come 
off the erection line, Martinez, who 
worked as rod cup filler, Yuma, afd 
Renon, on furlough from LA Shops, 
help astomble prefabricated rolling 
stock for Allied armles in Europe. 
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SWIERSKI, ROSE & NORTH EASTERN RAILROAD, named after Lt. Col, Fred Swierski, 


former general yardmaster, Eugene, and Lt. Col. L. M, Rose, former trainmaster on 
Western Diy,, is operated in Corsica by the Army Military Railway Service, Swierski says 
it's made up of captured German equipment, put together with screws, bolts and nuts. 
from salvaged auto parts, “You should see how our boys make things click,” he says. 


ing the Army. He went overseas in Au- 
gust, 1942, and was stationed with the 
Eighth Air Force in England for 14 
months, when he returned to the States 
to enter Officers’ Transportation school 
at New Orleans. After four months of 
this training he advanced from sergeant 
to second lieutenant and went to Boston 
to handle track and rail traffic. His most 
recent advancement made him a first 
lieutenant and he is now in charge of an 
office of statistics and records for ship- 
ments of Lend-Icase material. 

Before Ray Welker joined the Army 
he was a car distributor at Portland, and 
it didn’t take long for the Military Rail- 
way Service to Jean of his proficiency at 
distributing because they made him a 
staff sergeant and put him to work on a 
similar job with his railroad battalion. 
He has been in Italy, where he and Sgt. 
Miln D. Gillespie, of the Coast Divi- 
sion, occasionally staged a private re- 
union, Miln is also with an Operating 
Railway Battalion there. 

“The Navy really has kept its promise 
with me about seeing the world,” says 
Emmet J. Delaney, fermer Coast Divi- 
sion clerk, now yeoman third class. 
Emmet is a veteran of two invasions and 
has seen duty in almost every part of the 
Pacific from Amchitka in the North, to 
New Zealand in the South. 


L. J. Orthman, of Freight Traffic 
Dept., SF, is now stationed in England 
where he is engineer’s mate second class 
on an LST. Jack says that the towns 
there definitely are not like the modern 
streamlined cities here in the States. 
“Their trains are not as comfortable nor 
as large as ours,” he adds, “and train 
service here now is not as good ag in 


peace time, but, remembering all that 
these people have gone through, they are 
doing a wonderful job to run as many 
trains as they do with the few delays 
that are encountered.” 


“Faster and better train service is be- 
ing rendered in India due to the mili- 
lary railway forces receiving more and 
more American-built locomotives and 
cars,” writes Capt. Ira Crouthamel, 
general car foreman at LA Shops before 
joining the Military Railway Service. 
He says the railway men are now able 
to shove the supplies up faster than the 
other services can handle them. Nearly 
all the rock used for ballast on the rail 
road and for surfacing highways in 
India is crushed by hand and hammer. 
Wrecks-have been frequent on the rail- 
road due, primarily, to the light cars. 
but the boys have since learned to han- 
dle the trains better and accidents are 
not nearly so numerous new. “India is 
the land of splendor and poverty, but 
more poverty than splendor; of mystcry 
and misery, but more misery; of spices 
and foul odors, but more foul odors 
than spices,” is how he describes the 
country, He told about the sacred cows 
that wander through streets, parks, mar- 
kets, railway stations and even into the 
engine sheds. Snake charmers, such as 
the one shown with Tra in the picture 
at the right, center, are to be found 
everywhere, he says. 


“Transportation here is vitally impor- 
tant,” writes Lt. John W. Cullar, of 
Coast Division, now stationed in a South 
Pacific combat zone. “All of it is done 
by trucks over roads carved out of the 

{Continued on page 18) 


ROBERT DAYBERRY, former clerk at 
Colton, LA Div. was with a Railway 
Battalion at Camp Claiborna, La., 
when this picture was taken but has 
since gone overseas, 


CAPT, ERA CROUTHAMEL, former 
genl, car foreman, LA Shops, fost no 
time getting acquatnted with the na- 
fives of India, according to this pic- 
ture jaken the day after he arrived. 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY, 2nd Lt. Wil- 
liam H, Ashcraft, former ait brake in 
spector at Roseville, is in charge of a 
shop repairing boxcars. "Some of them 
sure are wrecks," Bill says, "but we 
manage ta turn out about 90 a week.” 


SP GIRL I$ SPAR HEROINE 


\ HEN Helen Merrill, bill clerk at 
7 Portland Park St. Freight Office, 
walked into the local SPAR reeruiting 
oflice about 18 months ago she had no 
idea it was her first step to fame. 

Nor had she any inkling of it when, 
about a year later, she took a furlough 
trip to New York. 

But that’s where Fate had set the 
stage, with a little Negro child in the 
cast and a subway turnstile for a prop. 

The child, James Jefferson, Jr., was 
being carried imo the subway when leis 
foot was caught in the automatic turn- 
stile. Well-meaning persons tried to 
loosen the boy’s foot but the harder they 
tried, the tighter it jammed and their 
excitement increased with the child’s 
screams of pain. 

Just then Helen Merrill arrived with 
her sister, a Marine. Immediately sens- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, 
Helen clutched the almost-unconscious 
child in her arms, ordered the frenzied 
crowd to stand back and sent her sister 
for the subway emergency squad. Dur- 
ing the almost two hours it took to dis- 
mantle the turnstile, Helen held the 
suffering child and did everything..pos- 
sible to case the pain in his broken foot. 


While this was going on, an “Acme” 
news photographer snapped the picture 
(above) which was to bring the SP Spar 
to the attention of the nation. 


Newsweek, national magazine, ran the 
picture with a caption listing Helen as 
“an unidentified Spar.” In no time the 
editors were deluged with letters from 
servicemen and civilians, wanting to 
know who she was. One letter from 
overseas said: “Where can we write her 
a note of thanks for one of the most 
morale-building .and touching pictures 
we've seen.” Another said: “Whoever 
she, is that Spar rates a decoration not 
only for looks but for a demonstration 
of instinctive kindness.” 


Newspapers throughout the country 
took up the search, reproducing the pic- 
tuxe with captions such as: “Who is 
she? The Coast Guard wants to give 
this mystery Spar a citation—but doesn’t 
know her name.” 


Meanwhile, Helen had returned to San 
Francisco to take up her duties as radio- 
man 3/c. She endeavored to remain 
anonymous but the Coast Guard wasn’t 
to be denied, and finally she had to 
admit to being the “mystery Spar.” 


SP Bulletin 


“FIRST RATE HUMAN INTEREST" ts 
what Newsweek called this “Acme” 
photo (left) of SPAR Helen Merrill 
holding fittle James Jefferson, Jr., 
while rescuers freed his foot jammed 
in a New York subway turnstile. Pic- 
ture and story of thrilling rescue ap- 
peared in newspapers throughout the 
couniry. Below: Our heroine, who for 
merly worked af Portland Park St. 
frelght station, is commended by Gen- 
eral Manager J. W. Corbett. 


When the Bulletin learned about 
Helen, request for a picture was made 
on Lt. Mel Venter, Coast Guard public 
relations officer and son of Harry Venter, 
superintendent of Sacramento Shops. Lt. 
Venter nat only obliged with the picture 
but had Helen, a blue-eyed platinum 
blonde, deliver it in person. While at 
the General Office she was congratulated 
by many railroaders, including General 
Manager J. W, Corbett. 

Helen wasn’t inclined to talk about 
herself except to say that her husband 
is in the Navy and that the reason she 
went to work for SP a couple of years 
ago was because “people always sound 
so proud when they say: ‘I work for the 
railroad.’ ” 


War Prisoners Report 


TT. SP prisoners of war from 
whom communications have been 
received recently are Lt. Herbert W. 
Strect, stower at Kirkham St, freight 
station, Oakland, and S/Sgt. Her- 
bert F. Willman, Dunsmuir store 
employe. . 

Lt. Street was serving with the 
AAF in the Mediterranean area when 
he was shot down over Italy last Jan- 
uary. He suffered a broken leg dur- 
ing the fall and has been confined 10 
a hospital in Vienna. He reports he 
is now getting around on a cane. 


S/Set. Willman was a rear gunner 
on a bomber flying from England 
that was shot down over Germany, 
January 11. He says, “Everything is 
fine and I’m in the best of health.” 
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DIED IN SERVICE 


Ww HILE serving with an anti-aircraft 
group in Southeastern France, Capt. 
Jack Living- 
ston, former 
clerk in Asst. 
Gen, Aud. Office, 
SF, was killed in 
action, Sept. 7. 
Jack had been 
through the 
North African, 
Sicilian and Ital- 
ian campaigns 
before he went 
into Southern 
France on D- 
Day. 

Lt, John E. Thomsen, former clerk 
in Aud. Fri. Aects., SF, was reported 
killed in action over France, Sept. 25, 
when the Flying Fortress of which he 
was co-pilot was struck by a flak bar- 
rage. The plane was landed on an Amer- 
ican fighter strip with two motors shot 
away and two of its crew dead. 

S/Sgt. Louis J. Besozzi, a machine 
operator in Duplicating Bureau, SF, be- 
fore joining the Army, was killed in ac- 
tion in France, Sept. 8, according to re- 
ports from the War Department. Louis 
was serving with a heavy artillery group 
behind the lines when a detachment of 
enemy tanks broke through the Lines. 
and raided the artillery emplacements, 
killing several of the men. 

Cpl. Elmer Bell, extra trucker at 
Fresno freight station before joining the 
Quartermaster Corps, died in an Army 
hospital in India, Sept. 15, of infantile 
paralysis. He had been overseas a year. 

After two. years’ service in the South 
Pacific, Sgt. Roy Brand, former pitman 
at Wyo Pit, Sacramenio Division, was 
kived in an automobile a ident, Sept. 2, 
while home on furlough. 


Previously reported missing in action, 
First Lt. Jack A. Cramer, file clerk in 
Aud. Pass. Accts. Office, SF, at the time 
of his enlistment in the Army, is now 
Hsted among SP’s war dead. He was 
killed during Infantry action in France, 
July 17, , 

Tommy Lec McCall, former pipe- 
fitter on Portland Division, was killed in 
an accident aboard ship in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Sept. 19. At the time of his 


death, Tommy was petty officer, first 
class, in the Coast Guard. 

Word has been received that Pfe. 
Peter J. Pulos, baggageman at Mojave, 
recently died in a hospital in France. He 
was the son of Steve Pulos, section fore- 
man at Mojave. 

Recent report of the Navy Department 
lists Verba D. Jones as killed in action 
in the North Pacific. He was employed 
as signal helper on Rio Grande Division 
when he enlisted in the Navy in August, 
1942. 

Edward B. Brown, former clerk in 
Aud. Mise. Accts. Office, SF, was killed 
in action over England, Feb. 21, while 
serving as a lieutenant in the Army Air 
Corps, 

While participating in Infantry action 
in Belgium, Cpl. Nick Ballf was killed 
Sept. 17, according to official reports. 
Before joining the Army, Nick was em- 
ployed by PMT as a driver at Salinas. 

Pfc. Jose P. Vargas, former section 
laborer at El Paso, was killed during an 
Infantry attack in France, July 30, re- 
ports the War Department. He joined 
the Army in March, 1943. 

Cpl. Everett V. Richhart, Telegraph 
Dept. groundman at Gerber at the time 
of his enlistment, is reported dead as a 


John &. Thomsen 


Jack Livingston 


result of wounds sustained in France, 
August 19. He had been in the Army 
since Feb. 1941. 

Sgt. Joe Stuart, Jr., who was previ- 
ously reported missing in action (see 
August Bulletin) has now been listed 
among the dead. Joe, in civilian life an 
employe in Aud. Frt. Accts., SF, was 
tail gunner on a heavy bomber that 
failed to return from a flight, June 12, 
His father is employed in Gen. Frt. 


. Dept., SF. 


A mid-air crash of an Army fighter 
plane and a Navy medium bomber near 
Savannah, Georgia, resulted in the 


Mervyn Dabovich 


Louis Besozzi 


death, Oct. 5, of Mervyu A. Dabovich, 
aviation ordnanceman, second class. Be- 
fore enlisting in the Navy in 1942, he 
was employed as a clerk in Asst. Gen. 
Aud. Office, SF. He was assigned to 4 
bombing squadron operating in the At- 
lantic and was returning from maneuv- 
ers when the accident occurred. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


REVIOUSLY reported missing in 

action, First Lt. Gordon A. Rob- 
bins, machinist helper at Sparks before 
entering armed service, is a prisoner of 
Germany. While flying over Italy, July 
20, his bomber encountered heavy anti- 
aircraft fire and the entire crew was 
forced to bail out. His wife received a 
letter from him through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross saying he was well. 


WOUNDED 


Tx employes on military furlough 
from Sacramento Stores recently 
were wounded in action in the European 
threater. Albert Ochsner, helper at the 
Stores, was wounded in the Italian cam- 
paign, July 16, Herman Kuntz, clerk 
at Sacramento, was wounded, July 5, in 
France. Both boys were awarded the 
Purple Heart, have recovered from their 
wounds and have rejoined their outfits. 

Sgt. David A. Hall, Portland Divi- 
sion brakeman before joining the Army, 
was wounded in action in Italy. He has 
been in the Army three years and has 
seen action in North Africa and Sicily. 
He is the son of W. F. Hall, Portland 
Division locomotive engineer. 


RIGHT: Auditor Equipment Servicé Accounts. @ 
BELOW (roading down}: Auditor Payroll Accounts, 
Auditor Passenger Accounts, General Freight Depart 
ment, Auditor Miscellaneous Accounts, SF. 


Auditor Freight Accounts [left] 


Hor A Brighter Christmas 


AN EARLY tasie of Christmas spirit was served SP rail- 
+Aroaders last month as groups of employes at many points 
prepared and wrapped gifts for fellow workers now serving in 
the armed forces. Following a practice started two years ago, 
committees were formed to raise funds by popular subserip- 
tion or by holding special events such as the dance given by 
San Joaquin Division employes at Bakersfield. Some of the 
groups are shown on these pages. 

Many useful articles went inte the packages. Items such as 
books, toilet articles, candy, fruit, cigarettes, playing cards, 
chewing gum, handkerchiefs and razor blades. Some included 
socks for prisoners of war; others contained wallets and War 
Stamps. LA Freight Station sent film and Sacramento Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 341 showed rare judgment by enclosing 
corn plasters. For its women employes in the armed forces, 
Auditor Equipment Service Accounts substituted combs and 
powder puffs for handkerchiefs and razor blades. 

Clever original Christmas cards accompanied gifts sent by 
LA Superintendent’s Office and SF Motive Power Dept. The 


LA card was made by the Engineering Dept., with cartoons by 
V. A. Greek, lettering by Eleanor Grothen and greeting com- 
posed by J, W. Murray. Motive Power card was designed by 
Vic Reed, with verses by Bill Cramer. 

Among those who put in many extra hours preparing gifts 
were: (LA Div.) Ema Silbaugh, Katharine Leavitt, Virginia 
Perkins, Barbara Nelson, Miriam McCrea, Lois Tolson, 
Eleanor Middleton, Alberta Middleton, Eleanor Grothen, 
Addie Ridgeway, Evelyn Arnold, Lois Hayes; (Ogden, picture 
above) Maurine Inama, Clarence Hagge, Juanita Colyar, 
Kathryn Lauciriea, Burae Perazzo, Edna Weaver; (Sacto Sheet 
Metal Workers, picture at right) A. Miller, J. Parisi, R. Berto- 
lucci, R. Murphy, F. Baker, J. Boroja, E. Ratoni, N. LaFranco, 
T. Sulzman; (San Joaquin Div.} Florence Rogers, Eunice 
Knox, Faith Hawkins, Amy Crouch, Kay Jordan, J. L. Kagley, 
Opal Rix, K. E. Armistead, Mike Begnanno, Fred Nichols. 
Virgil Safford, Fred Boden, Ray Wimp, D. F. Jones, Hanna 
O'Brien; (VP&GM) Vera Samples, Margery Whinnery, 


(Continued on page 26) 


BELOW: Girls of Suporintendent's Office, District Timekeeping Bureau and Engineering Department, Los Angeles. 


LEFT: LA Freight Station. © BELOW {reading down} 
Superintendent's Office, Bakersfield; Sheet Meta 
Workers, Sacto? Vice Pres. & Genl. Mar. Office, SF 
Genl. Auditor & Asst. Genl. Auditors, SF. 
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Robert Garcia 
Tucson Division 


J. BD. Kelley 


Rodney Burgen 
Coast Division 


Delbert Wiltse 
iv. Tucson Division 


WITH SP FIGHTERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


jungles by the Army Engineers. I am a 
motor maintenance officer—a tough job, 
but I have been fortunate in having men 
who are able to improvise when we run 
out of spare parts.” 

From France, Sgt. Roland Wirt, of 
Salem freight office, writes “It really is 
quite a sight to see the trains lined up, 
rolling supplies forward as fast as pos- 
sible—or to sce thousands of Krauts un- 
Joad from trains operated by former SP 
men.” He says many of the fellows mark 
the equipment with the initials and 
medallions of the railroads they worked 
for before going into military service. 
“France had a fair railroad system,” he 
says. “Although the majority of their 
equipment was not their own, they did 
have some good locomotive works.” His 
Railway Grand Division moved to -its 
present post in a private French stream- 
liner that really made the eyes of the 
natives pop. 

After spending many months in India, 
California is going to look like paradise 
to Capt, B, A. Ream, who was special 
representative to general manager, SF, 
before entering the Military Railway 
Service. Bert says his assignment keeps 
him confined to headquarters, so he has 
no opportunity to see much of the coun- 
try. But what he has seen there has been 
sufficient. “Conditions are unbelievable,” 
he writes. 


At his base in England, August P. 
Barthel, LA Division stevedore, now 
serving with the Army Air Force, has 
been awarded the Good Conduct Medal 
for “exemplary behavior, efficiency and 
fidelity.” He is assigned to a station 
which is the base of one of the pioneer 
P-38 Lightning fighter groups in Eng- 
land, one of the first fighter groups to 
participate in high level bombing. His 
was one of the two fighter groups that 
first flew over Berlin. . 


Walter Way 
Sacto Div, 


duan Garcia 
El Paso Shops 


Elmer Burns 


Max Gamble 
Tucson Div. iS 


Tucson Div. 


Frank B. Nombalais, electrician ap- 
prentice at Bayshore Shops prior to 
entering military service, has been pro- 
moted to captain in the Air Corps ferry- 
ing command. Word of his advancement 
was received on Frank’s birthday by his 
father, general foreman at Eugene. 

“T’ve seen a lot of water and quite a 
bit of territory recently that doesn’t yet 
have the Stars and Stripes waving over 
it,” reports Lt. John D. Petterborg, 
yardman at Colton before joining the 
Marine Air Corps. John is now stationed 
in the South Pacific and after a recent 
visit to Australia he wrote: “I’d like to 
have a couple of dozen SP brakemen to 
turn loose there. With their technique 
T'll bet they'd show the Aussies how 
trains should be run.” 

Herman Auerbach, MM 2/c with 
the CB’s in the South Pacific, says the 
natives there are very smart and since 
they have stepped hunting heads they’ve 


Edward Millerman 
Western Div. 


John Keane 
Western Di 


Walter Conley 
Coast Division 


Caesar Leywa 
Rio Grande Div. 


become quite friendly. “And when it 
comes to trading they’d make the boys 
on Wall Street sit back and take les- 
sons,” he declares. Herman is on fur- 
jough from PMT at Les Angeles. 


Back in the States wearing the Air 
Medal, seven Oak Leaf Clusters and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, is Capt. 
Deane Fowler of Tucson Division. The 
decorations and the Presidential Citation 
were given him as a result of outstand- 
ing performance of duty during 51 com- 
bat missions over Germany and German- 
held territory from bases in Italy. Deane 
says his narrowest escape was "during a 
hombing raid on an Austrian target. His 
plane was attacked by a flock of Fock- 
Wulfes that put a shell through the top 
turret of the plane and tore out one of 
the engines. To make matters worse the 
waist and nose guns were frozen. 
“Luckily,” says Deane, “a flight of 
P.38’s came to our rescue just in time.” 


SERUING FREIR COMRERY 


16,41 


men and women from SP System as a whole (Pacific Lines 
and T&NO; PE, NWP, PMT and cther solely owned com- 


panies} were on October 15 in Uncle Sam’s uniforms at home and overseas. 
Names below supplement those previously published in the “Bulletin,” and as 
lists are compiled we will print the names of others from the 

Company's Pacific Lines, which number October 15, totaled 12 132 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Accounting Department 
BENSON, Clara M., (AFA), WAVES 
ELIAS, Helen 8. (AESA) Wac 

Engineering Department 
McGIVEN, Grant A. Army 
Personnel 

SYLVESTER, Carolyn J., WAC 


Operating Department 
BLAKE, Lesle D., Army 


Pacific Motor Trucking 
ANDREW, Joseph J., (LA}, Navy 
BALZANO, John (Vallejo), Navy 
McGHEE, James R., (Salinas), Army 
MOSSE, Alphonse J., (LA),..Army 
WAHNISH, William 5., (LA), Army 


Dining Car Department- 
CONNER, Clarence, (WOC), Mer. Mar. 
GONZALEZ, Ignacio, (EPNS), Navy 
HAYNES, Tyrone W., (LAC), Army 
LOGAN, James, (LAC), Army 
PICKENS, William L. (LAC), Mer. Mar. 
RANDLE, Robert C., (WOO), Mer. Mar. 
ROBINSON, Clarence, (LAC), Mer. Mar. 


Passenger Traffic 
APARTON, Jerry, (SF), Navy 
HUGHES, Thomas 'C., Jr., (LA), Army 
LUBIMER, John, (SF), Army 


Stores Department 


DALBO, Antonio-J., Jr (LA), Army 
RODRIGUEZ, C.B., (Ei Paso}, Army 
SANTA ORUZ, H. A., (El Paso}, Navy 


Frank Gallardo : : 
Tucson Division Delfino Ornelas 
Coast Division 

Jesus Gonzales 
Tucson Division James Rodgers, Je. 


Rio Grande Div, 


Clifford Hensley 
tos Angeles Shops 


Pete Capitanich 
Western Div. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


ARCEO, John R., Mer. Mar. 
DeSEQUIRANT, H. C., army 
DULGAR, John L., Army 
ENSOR, George B., Mer. Mar. 
FERREIRA, John, Mer. Mar. 
PINCH, Jock G., Army 

FORD, William G., Navy 
FRAME, John A,, Army 
GENDRON, Orval L., Navy 
GUTTIERREZ, P. T. Jr., Army 
KROWEL, Richard W.,' Navy 
KULKS, Michael C., Jt, Army 
MALLINEN, Erland A., Army 
McDONALD, R. A., Mer. Mar. 
McPHERSON, L. ¥., Mer. Mar. 
MECHAM, Ernest L., Mer. Mar. 
‘RIOS, Martin G., Army 
SOUZA, George C., Army 


COAST DIVISION 


CAMPBELL, William E., Navy 
CARROLL, Robert P., Army 
CREEDON, Daniel J., Army 
DEMBOWSKI, James 1.., Navy 
FAGAN, William C., Army 
HENDERSON, Platte D., Army 
LaBOUNTY, Almond L., Army 
LECHNER, Ralph T., Navy 
LINDEGREN, Ruben, Army 
MILLER, Charlie W.. Army 
MILLER, Willard E., Army 
MORTON, C. B., Mer. Mar. 
SHACKLEFORD, T. J.. Army 
SPILLANE, Dan, Navy 
STAFFORD, R. R., Marines 
STONE, Paul L., Army 
WILSON, ‘Tim L., Army 


SALT. LAKE DIVISION 
DICKIE, Hilda J., Waves 
ESPY, Charles C., Army 
GORI, Roy J., Army 
HARVEY, Melvin C., army 
KAFEA, Hellmut, Army 
KNIGHT, Lyle W., Army 
MATHEWS, Harrison N., Navy 
SULLIVAN, Houston J.,’Army 
TAYLOR, Wesley L., Navy 
WATKINS, Herman A., Army 
WILLAMAN, H. C.K.) Army 
YARRINGTON, J. V., Marines 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION 
AGUILAR, Joseph P., Army 
BECKET, Rena E., Navy 
BLIZARD, James F., Navy 


Iver Sands, 
Western Div. 


E. R. Barmore, Jr. 
Tucson Division 


dohn Lepurin 
Oakland Stores 


Bryant Campbell 
Western Div, 


BRADLEY, Wm. R., Army 
BRADY, Wm. A., dr, Army 
BRIGANCE, C, R., Jr. Army 
DAVIS, H. ©, Mer. Mar. 
PARRAR, James W., Army 
FITE, Glenn C., Army 
FLOWERS, Donald G., Army 
FORBES, Carl J., Army 
GIBSON, Donald W., Army 
GONZALEZ, Victor M., Army 
GUTHRIE, Donald £,, Army 
HALE, Geo. L., Army 
HEFFNER, Wilmer, Army 
HICKS, Donald S., Army 
KINNEY, Willis C., Army 
ALLORY, Robt. D., Army 
MEDINA, Carlos M., Army’ 
MEZGER, Harold E., Army 
NEAL, J..C., Army 
PAYNE, James M., Navy 
PRITCHARD, W. D., Jr., Navy 
ROBERTS, Vernon L., Army 
STATE, Francis T., Army 
‘TENNYSON, John L., Army 
‘TODD, Everett C., army 
VALENZANO, Dominic, Army 
WELCH, Walter W., Navy 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION 


AKIN, Jefferson D., Navy 
ALEXANDER, Melvin L., Army 
ALMOND, Alma P., Army 
ALONSO,’ Alfredo, “Army 
ANDERSON, Phillip, Jr., Navy 
AERIETTA, Joe, Navy 
AYALA, Manuel B., Army 
BARKER, A. J.. Army 
BARBOUR, Kelsie M., Navy 
BRUNSON, Oscar P., Army 
BURLESON, D. C., Army 
CAMPBELL, Ralph B., Army 
CARMAN, Charles B., Army 
CHAVEZ, Fidel 5., Army 
CHITWOOD, Allen A., Army 
COLAHAN, EB. F., Army 
DeOLIVIERA, Monuell J., Navy 
EDENS, C. O., Navy 
FENIMORE, James F., Navy 
FENTER, Marcus L., Navy 
FLYNN, Donald L., Army 
GANDARA, Angel G., army 
GARCIA, Jose A., Army 
GREENE, Jesse Ray, Jr, Army 
GREER, Wm. R., Army 
HERRERA, Eulallo, Army 
HOLDEN, William D., Army 
HORTON, Alfred B., Navy 
LUCERO, Don J., Army 


PATIENCE REWARDED: Major James G. Blake {left), Lt, Joseph ¥. 
Grant (center) and Lt. Joseph M. Bajuk waited 16 months for their 
footiockers to catch up with them in India, where they are stationed, 
and arrival of the tardy luggage was the cause for celebration. Being 
Transportation Corps officers they had no one to complain to about 
the delayed action delivery. The threa officers play an Important role 
directing ‘the flow of. American troops and equipment over one of the 
most extended mititary- supply fines in the world. Before entering the 
armed service Blake was terminal trainmaster, LA, Bajuk was formerly 


in Auditor Freight Accts., SE, and Grant worked on Coast Division. 


Raymond Fine 
Coast Division 


Jerry Barron 
| Paso Stores 


MARES, Cecil E,, Arm: 
MARTINEZ, Ramon G., Army 
MARVIN, Harold Wm., Army 
McMURRAY, C. L., Army 
McPHERSON, James R., Navy 
MORALES, Carlos, Army 
MORELOS, David V., Army 
MORGAN, Edward L., Navy 
PATTON, Earnest H., Navy 
PEREZ, Sandoval A.” Army 
PORALES, Manuel, Army 
RAEL, Thomas, Army 
SALCIDO, Chano M., Army 
SANDOVAL, Sambran, Army 
SEARS, Galen M., Army 
SEGURA, Christopher, Navy 
SMITH, Maxie R., Army 
SOLORIO, Raul, Navy 
STANTON, L. C., army 
STONE, Jack Raymond, Army 
STRONG, Robert B., Army 
TAYLOR, Jesus 
TERRELL, H. S. Mer, Mar. 
VASQUEZ, Emilio, Army 
WELLS, Perry D., Army 
WILLIAMS, Alfréd, Army 
YANDELL, Berl D., Army 


TUCSON DIVISION 


BUTIMEA, Luis ¥., Army 
COTA, Edmundo S., Navy 
ENLOE, Norris L,, Navy 
HILL, Clarence V., Army 
JOHNSON, R. E., Jr., Army 
LEVENGOOD, R. D., Navy 
LOPEZ, Ricardo, Army 
OVIDEO, Frank, Jr., Army 
OWEN, Jef, Army 


Austin O'Hara 
Western Div. 


Orlando Corkins 
Los s Anastes Div, 


Joseph Mitchell 
Tucson Division 


Clarence Dalke 
Western Div. 


Hook Bailey 


Frank Hansen 
Western Div, 


Tucson Div, 


STALEY, Ernest V., Army 
TURNER, Manuel E., Navy 
WAAG, Carl, Army 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION 
BAKER, J. B., Navy 
CONWAY, John Robert, Army 
FRAHM, Donald E., Army 
OSIAS, Jean R., Army 
RICHARDSON, John H., Army 
VAUGHAN, Wayne T., Army 
WESTPHAL, Richard M., army 
WILLIAMS, Norman 8. Army 


PORTLAND DIVISION 
ALFORD, Willard B., Army 
BEALL, ‘Thomas W., Army 
CHASE, Roy C., Navy 
CRANDALL, Austin R., Army 
EDWARDS, Jack W., Navy 
GARRARD, Eldon E., Army 
FOY, John J., Army 
HIGGINBOTHAN, L., Mer.Mar 
KIMBROUGH, K. O., Marines 
LEECH, Edward T., Marines 
LONIEN, Jack H., Navy 
MANZER, Dan T., Navy 
MARLOW, Thomas U., Army 
MEYERS, Rodney D., Navy 
MILLER, Herbert W., Navy 
MUNSON, Darrell W., Army 
NASH, Darrell E., Army 
NYLUND, George E., Navy 
O'NEEL, Alvin E., Army 
SAXON, Buddie D., Navy 
SHINDLER, Ralph H., Army 
STONE, Robert A. Navy 
WALT, Herman E., Army 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 
Nationally known foods writers and consultants 


ITH THE holidays getting nearer 
and nearer, the job of cooking and 
eating gets more and more complex. On 
this page are ideas you're sure to wel- 
come. 
e 


Sending a box to a boy or girl on 
duty for Uncle Sam? Then tuck in two 
or three cans of “caramel pudding.” Just 
put cans of sweetened condensed milk 
(not evaporated milk) into a kettle, fill 
with water to come up over the cans, 
cover, and boil for three hours; cool, 
then put cans into the refrigerator to 
chill, When chilled, the milk will have 
turned into a rich, thick caramel pud- 
ding, ready to eat. Keeps indefinitely 
in cans, easy to send. AIl your boy 
needs to do is open the can and go to 
work on it! Send cardboard spoons, 
too. Make some of these easy puddings 
to enjoy at home, too. Mighty good 
eating. 

° 

Want something different for 
breakfast? Have salami and eggs. Just 
brown slices of salami in a little hot 
fat in skillet; when brown, take out 
salami and scramble eggs, first pouring 
off part of the fat if necessary. Specially 
good dish for Sunday morning! 

° 

Like a good salad? Arrange grape- 
fruit segments on leaves of Romaine let- 
tuce. Serve with this dressing: mash 
about % Ib. Roquefort (or “blue” 
cheese) with %4 cup salad oil; add wine 
vinegar until it tastes just right. Dash 
lightly with salt and coarse black pep- 
per. Makes enough dressing for 4 or 5 
individual salads. 

° 

Want some swell scalloped pota- 
toes? To serve 4, peel and slice 6 big 
potatoes and 1 big onion; mix 1 can 
cream of mushroom soup with 144 cups 
milk. In a greased baking dish, put a 
layer of potato and onion; sprinkle 


lightly with salt, pepper, and flour; add 
part of soup-and-milk. Repeat until 
everything is used. Add more milk if 
needed—it should come up over pota- 
toes. Cover, bake in moderate oven 
(325° to 350°) about 45 minutes; un- 
cover and bake 30 to 45 minutes longer, 
until potatoes are tender and browned. 


Running out of meat points? Then 
fix lamb shanks for dinner next Sunday. 
Here’s how: allow 1 shank per person. 
Sprinkle meat with salt and pepper and 
brown in a little oil or bacon drippings 
in a big heavy kettle. When browned 


—— 
WANT TO LOSE WeiGuy? 
OO me 


WHEN YOU WANT TO LOSE weight, don't 
starve yourself, but do cut down on fats. Go 
slow on butter, salad dressings, gravy; skip 
rich desserts. Eat lean meat, poached eggs, 
vegetables cooked just right, seasoned only 
with salt and pepper: eat non-tich salads. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO GAIN weight, stow 
down. Eat between meals. Drink milk, Eat 
all you can-hold at each meal, Be ture to gat 
plenty of foods that ara rich in B vitamins, 
meat, milk, eggs, 
ler-uppert. Slow 
down! Whatever your weight, don't go on 
freak diets without consulting your “doctor! 
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all over, pour in boiling water about 
1 inch deep in kettle, cover, and simmer 
1% hours or longer, until very tender. 
Add more water if necessary. Or, brown 
shanks in big, heavy skillet, then remove 
to casserole, add water as just directed, 
cover, and bake in a moderate oven 
(330°) 144 to 2 hours, 

To personalize those shanks,’ tuck 
slivers of garlic into the meat before 
browning it. Or use canned tomatoes 
in place of part of the water for sim- 
mering. Or lay carrot halves or thick 
slices of onions around the meat while 
it simmers or bakes. 


Doing a little dry cleaning at 
home? Then he sure to do it out of 
doors away from fires. Soak the gar- 
ments a few minutes in the non-inflam- 
mable cleaning solvent, then rinse in 
clean solvent. When garment has dried, 
go over it for spots. If you find one, 
dampen the area around it with your 
solvent again, then rub it gently with a 
cloth dampened in water. This will re- 
move sugar stains or egg or similar 
spots. (The solvent keeps the water 
from wetting the fabric and making a 
water spot.) Follow by rubbing with a 
dry cloth, When dry, press entire gar- 
ment. This trick of taking out the spots 
after the garment has been cleaned is 
better than the old way of taking out 
the spots first. Paint, however, is an 
exception; here the spot should be re- 
moved with turpentine, then the gar- 
ment cleaned. 

If you're cleaning on a damp or foggy 
day, roll the solvent-wet garment in a 
bath towel to absorb some of the mois- 
ture. Makes for faster drying; less 
odor. (In general, it’s more sensible to 
send garments to a professional cleaner 
than to do them at home; if you do do 
the job yourself, do a good one and 
play safe!) 

° 

For 3 zippy thermos bottle drink, uy 
hot, well-seasoned tomato juice or vege- 
table juice cocktail. Especially good 
with cheese crackers. 
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75 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 6) 
side terminal areas where cars can be 
held 1emporarily until the ports are 
ready to receive them, 

Doveiailed into these various organi- 
zations are the Military and Service 
Bureaus of SP’s Passenger and Freight 
Departments. First to be established in 
April, 1941, was the Military Bureau of 
the Passenger Department in San Fran- 
cisco which went on a 24-hour working 
basis at the outbreak of war. This bu- 
reau, and a second one established later 
at Los Angeles, works through the West- 
erm Military Bureau with military and 
naval authorities im their respective 
areas..When SP is involved in a move- 
ment, its Military Bureau advises the 
railroad’s Transportation Department, 
which organizes equipment and sched. 
ules. Once the movement is underway, 
the SP burean gives the Army the hour 
of departure, passing reports en route, 
destination arrival time, and otherwise 
serves as a general information bureau. 

Until defense traffic began moving in 
extremely heavy. volume, the Freight 
Traffic Department’s extensive sales and 
service staffs in major terminal areas 
were sufficient to handle the situation 
through the Freight Traffic Service bu- 
teaus. Established during 1932 jointly 
by the Freight and Transportation De- 
partments in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, these bureaus keep shippers in- 
formed as to the whereabouts of their 
cars of freight and arrange for their 
diversion en route when a more attrac- 


tive market develops. Before war broke 
these FTS bureaus were expanded (Los 
Angeles in July and San Francisco 
in September of 1941) each with a spe- 
cial bureau to handle more expeditiously 
the growing volume of freight trafic 
matters with the Army and Navy au- 
thorities and with war plants. These 
bureaus are the nerve centers of freight 
movements over SP’s entire system. They 
serve the twofold purpose of helping to 
keep war production on schedule and 
speeding up the unloading of vitally 
needed cars. 


Cooperation Acknowledged 


Southern Pacific is proud of having 
been able to handle the avalanche of 
freight trafic that has come its way, but 
readily admits it would have been im- 
possible but for the sustained support 
of other railroads, commercial shippers, 
the armed services authorities, Maritime 
Commission, Shippers Advisory Boards, 
the AAR, ICC, ODT, and many other 
government agencies. Shippers have con- 
tributed mightily through heavier load- 
ing of cars, as one example, In 1933 the 
loading of carload freight handled by 
SP averaged 26.81 tons, but in 1943 this 
was stepped up to 32.86 tons per car. 
Applying the 1933 average loading to 
the 1943 tons handled, shows there was 
made available the equivalent of addi- 
tional cars sufficient to handle 462,391 
more wartime loads. Applying the 1939 
average loading to the 1943 tonnage the 
haulage of 245,885 additional loads was 
made possible by the program for heavier 
loading of cars. 

Heavy movements of armed force and 
selective service personnel required the 
maintaining of a large pool of passenger 
cars to meet urgent requirements, Also 
locomotives had to be quickly available. 
During the 34 months from December 1, 


MEN AND WOMEN of the armed forces on government order of as individual fur- 
loughees, comprised 45 per cent of SP’s revenue passenger load during 1943, 


al 


1941, through September, 1944, SP oper- 
ated 20,511 special government passen- 
ger and mixed special trains, in addition 
to a substantial number of special mili- 
tary cars handled in other trains. This 
does not account for the many thousands 
of furloughee and armed service per- 
sonnel who rode with civilian passengers 
on regular trains. 


Wartime restrictions on materials and 
construction precluded the building of 
new passenger cars so it became im- 
perative that equipment be conserved in 
every possible way. SP took drastic ac- 
tion by discontinuing 35 passenger trains 
in 1942, some of which were among the 
company’s best paying trains, but which 
could be spared in the emergency. For 
example, as early as January 2, 1942, 
the “Noon Daylights” and “Sunset 
Limiteds” were dropped from the San 
Francisco-Los Angeles run. A reduction 
of about 25 per cent in commutation 
service equipment was necessary, 

To eliminate non-essential service, the 
so-called luxury cars (lounge, club and 
tavern) were removed from many trains 
to make reom for more passenger-carry- 
ing units. Also, SP stopped the opera- 
tion of special trains, canceled reduced 
fares for party movements to discourage 
group travel to conventions, discontinued 
practically all excursion fares, regulated 
sale of Pullman accommodations to as- 
sure maximum occupancy, and instituted 
other plans to get full utilization of train 
space and passenger equipment. 

An important innovation inaugurated 
by SP to control the overcrowding of 
coach trains and avoid congestion at 
terminal stations was the Train Assign- 
ment Plan introduced July 16, 1943. 
Under this plan passengers are issued 
slips which permit them to board desig- 
nated coach trains at terminal and inter- 
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LOUISIANA FREIGHT TERMINAL, at far southeastern end of Southern Pacific's system, 
is at Avondale, across the Mississippi River from New Orleans. This "Life" photo, taken 
In the summer of 1942, shows portion of the classification yard looking west. 


mediate stations. In this way, the load- 
ing is assigned equitably, as contrasted 
to the confusion that would result under 
a “first come first served” policy which 
would necessitate crowds standing in 
line for long periods.and rushing station 
gates. The plan has aided in making 
travel for coach passengers much more 
comfortable, at a sacrifice of revenue. 
Rather than resign itself to wartime 
difficulties or to inferior service, SP has 
made aggressive efforts to counteract 
handicaps as much as has been humanly 
possible. Additional porters have been 
placed on coach trains in an attempt to 
keep cars clean and to smooth out the 
service. Special facilities have been built 
in coaches to aid the news agents in pro- 
viding box lunches and various food 
items as a means of relieving the difficult 
meal situation on trains. Train service 
agents were added to long distance 
trains carrying coaches to supervise 
various service features. Many trains 
handling a heavy volume of coach and 
tourist sleeping car passengers, now 
are carrying women employes known as 
“passenger aides” who give particular 
attention to assisting and looking after 
the comfort of women traveling with 
small children. Along this line, “nursery 
rooms” have been arranged at many sta- 
tions for the use of mothers. The selling 


of tickets has been streamlined to al- 
leviate congestion in ticket offices at 
large centers and to simplify and speed 
up the procedure. 

Passengers have benefited by various 
improvements in baggage handling, par- 
ticularly on the “Lark” and through use 
of a new form ef interline check. 

At all times, first consideration is 
given to traveling men and women of 
the armed forces. Pullman space held 
for them varies frem 25 per cent to 65 
per cent on certain trains. No new sleep- 
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ing car equipment has been constructed 
since war began, except 1200 troop 
sleepers for nation-wide use, some of 
which began making their appearance 
on SP lines during the latter part of 
1943, Sixty-three per cent of the coun- 
try’s Pullman sleeping car supply is in 
military service. Of SP’s total passenger 
revenue in 1943, 65 per cent was mili- 
tary, including special military trains. 

Service Bureaus handling train reser- 
vations and passenger information have 
been under continuous heavy pressure. 
Facilities and personnel to handle tele- 
phone calls from the railroad’s ticket 
offices and the general public have been 
expanded repeatedly. The staff at San 
Francisco has grown from 40 in 1939 to 
175 in September, 1944, with an average 
of 16,000 calls daily on the around-the- 
clock shifts. At Los Angeles the staff 
has increased from 26 to 128 in the same 
period, with total daily calls averaging 
about 15,000. 


Informational Advertising 


An extensive advertising campaign in 
newspapers, national magazines, high- 
way billboards and other media, has 
been carried on by SP to keep the 
public informed as to the railroad’s 
wartime problems. As an example of 
changes necessary to adapt one phase of 
our advertising to war conditions, the 
popular slogan, “Next Time Try The 
Train” still appears on out-door bill- 
boards but with a heavy Hne drawn 
through the words, and supplemented by 
such appeals as: “Don’t Take the Train 
Unless Your Trip Is Essential,” “Buy 
More War Bonds—Travel Less,” “Now, 
the Armed Forces Come First.” The rail- 
road’s management has been most grati- 
fied by the understanding sttitude the 
public has taken toward the railroad’s 
equipment and manpower shortage and 
other difficulties. 

Closely related to passenger traffic is 
SP’s dining car service, which likewise 
is operating at an all-time peak despite 
handicaps common to the entire rail- 


YARD TRACKAGE was expanded in all principal freight terminals to facilitate the flow of 
wartime traffic, This picture was taken during construction of new tracks at West Oakland. 
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read. During 1943 SP served 10,678,000 
meals in its 133 diners and eight cafe- 
lounge cars, which was 282 per cent over 
1940. In addition the company served 
1,623,000 meals in its eight restaurants, 
sold 2,000,000 box lunches and some 2,- 
000,000 separate sandwiches. Operating 
one of the world’s largest dining car de- 
partments, SP at the end of 1943 was 
serving to armed forces personnel more 
military meals in dining cars than any 
other two railroads in the country. 


Huge Repair Program 


The war period has seen vigorous 
prosecution of the equipment repair pro- 
gram inaugurated during the defense 
period in the three general shops at Sac- 
ramento, Los Angeles and E] Paso, as 
well as in the 18 major divisional and 
numerous smaller shops. Of 2,183 loco- 
motives of all types owned by SP’s 
Transportation System at the end of 
1943, only 4.95 per cent were in shops 
or awaiting repair; an all-time low of 
4.5 per cent being reached on Pacific 
Lines in February of that year. Of the 
59,711 freight-train cars owned by SP, 
an average of about 31,000 operated on 
SP Hines during that year, the balance 
of company-owned cars operating on 
foreign lines. Of these 31,000 cars, plus 
an average of over 80,000 foreign lines 
cars, an average of only 2.1 per cent of 
the 111,000 total were out of service for 
repairs. 

The railroad’s shop craftsmen and 
tools have been made available to other 
war industries through the War Produc- 
tion Board when such production could 
be handled without jeopardizing SP’s 
vital requirements, all work being han- 
dled on a cost, non-profit basis. Major 
items in this category were the 26-ton 
40-foot steel ship plate rollers machined 
at Sacramento Shops for the Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the largest 


SHOP MECHANICS engaged in Intensive repair program that has kept out-of-service 
locomotives and cars at all-time lows, on occasion have made their tools and skill avail- 
able to other war industries. in this picture a steel plate bending roll for use in ship- 
building is being machine-finished on giant Jathe in the railroad’s Sacramento Shops, 


rollers of this type ever built. Sacra- 
mento Shops also came to the assistance 
of the West’s new steel mills by helping 
to build six 150-ton and 160-ton “hot 
metal” cars for hauling molten metal. 
West Oakland Shops were selected by 
the Navy as being particularly well 
equipped for training naval personnel 
in the operation and maintenance of big 
Diesel engines, and groups of Marines 
were given specialized training in the 
company’s Los Angeles Shops. 


EL PASO TERMINAL, junction of the Sunset and Golden State routes, has experienced 
greatly expanded yard operations in handling war traffic and servicing farge military 
establishments in the immediate vicinity. This picture shows SP's bridges across the Rio 


Granda River just west of Et Paso, 


Since a large portion of SP’s main 
line is single track, the problem of in- 
creasing the traffic capacity of various 
key sections to speed war trains was met 
by extensive installations of Centralized 
Traffic Control. Under this highly sci- 
entific system delays to trains in passing 
each other are greatly reduced and the 
vapacity of single track is increased 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent. The 
efficiency of double or multiple track is 
also increased. 

On track controlled by CTC the use 
of written train orders is abolished. 
Trains operate according to indications 
displayed by the controlling wayside 
signals, which confer authority for the 
engineer to move the train. The dis- 
patcher, sitting before a CTC machine 
at a central control point, knows by 
means of a series of lights and a train 
graph on the machine what the location 
is of cach train in his CTC territory. 
He progresses their movement by mov- 
ing small levers and pressing buttons on 
the CTC machine. This in turn operates 
through electrical remote control the 
wayside signals and switches so that 
practically no delay is caused the trains 
in meeting or passing. Telephones are 
located at each end of all passing sid- 
ings along the CTC territory so crews 
of a standing train may talk with the 
dispatcher when necessary. 

Prior to the war SP had.one installa- 
tion of CTC in California, covering 
about 39.7 miles between El Pinal (near 
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NEVER IN ALL HISTORY have the nation’s railroads carried so many passengers, mili- 
tary and civilian. SP's passenger volume during 1943 was 205 per cent over the peace- 
time peak year of 1920, This picture was taken at Los Angeles, 


DINING CARS have attained all-time peaks in number of meats served, totaling 10,678,000 
in 1943, in which year SP served more meats to personnel of the armed forces than any 


other three railroads In the country. 


Stockton) and Polk (near Sacramento). 
It had been placed in operation during 
April, 1930. Later installations on Cali- 
fornia lines, and when placed in oper- 
ation, include: Redding to Delta, 30.1 
miles, March, 1942; Delta te Black 
Butte, 50,4 miles, November, 1942; Santa 
Margarita to San Luis Obispo, 16.6 
miles, August, 1942; Bena to Tehachapi, 
32.3 miles, June, 1943; Colton to Indio, 
70.8 miles, April, 1944; and in Nevada, 
between Vista (near Sparks) and Mas- 
sie, 43.5 miles, August, 1944. Under 
construction in Utah is a 52.8-mile in- 
stallation between Lemay across the 
Great Sali Lake cut-off to Bridge Siding, 
expected to be ready for operation in 
early part of 1945. Total mileage under 
CTC operation, or authorized for con- 
struction, is 336.2 miles, costing between 
five and six million dollars, including 
track changes incidental therewith. 


Further improvements to the property 
made during 1942-43 included: 865 miles 
of new rail laid, principally as replace- 
ment for lighter rail; 240 sidings and 
siding extensions totaling 106 miles, and 
187 miles of track laid on 84 yard jobs 
te provide additional track capacity for 
increasing volume of traffic; seven tun- 
nels “daylighted” by being converted to 
open cuts permitting improvement. to 


the alignment of main track; other 
tunnels, bridges, trestles and seawalls 
strengthened; station building improve- 
ments completed in California at Sa- 
linas, Dunsmuir, Bakersfield, Martinez, 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Camp Rob- 
erts and Stockton, also at Tucson, 
Yoakum, Texas, Thorne, Nev., and Mor- 
gan City and Berwick in Louisiana; 
improved roundhouse and shop fac! 
at numerous points. 

General Stores at Sacramento, West 
Oakland, Los Angeles and El Paso, and 
the many local stores, backed up the 
war effort by keeping supplies on hand 
despite shortages and by an effective 
scrap salvage program. The average 
monthly issues of stores’ stock had 
nearly doubled since 1939 and reached 
a June, 1944, peak of $8,234,255. The 
stores took a leading part in the national 
scrap drive, collecting 751 millions 
pounds of scrap from January 1, 1942, 
to the Fall of 1944 for re-use in the war 
effort. In addition, millions of pounds 
of second hand rail, as well as millions 
of pounds of tie plates, angle bars, 
spikes, bolts and other materials, were 
reclaimed, large quantities of which 
went to the government for layouts at 
inilitary and naval establishments. The 
use of many critical materials was elimi- 
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nated, the Motive Power Department 
changing some 450 items formerly made 
of brass or aluminum to castings or 
forgings of cast iron or steel. 

SP’s transcontinental communications 
system, in pre-war days already one of 
the most complete among railroads of 
the world, required expanding to meet 
the war load. The system includes 13,- 
000 miles of pole line, with the company 
owning 44,000 of its 100,000 miles of 
open communicating wire. Equipment 
was installed to handle a 30 per cent 
increase in telegrams during 1942 and 
to provide 22 new dispatchers’ circuits 
for increased train operations. Another 
15 per cent increase and 45 communi- 
cating circuits were added in 1943, By 
the summer of 1944 it was estimated 
that 150,000 telegrams and teletype mes- 
sages and 400,000 telephone calls were 
handied every 24 hours. From 1941 to 
1944 this department installed 4,499 new 
telephones, six new switchboards, 68 
new trank lines. As an example, the 
telephone board which had been staffed 
by 16 operators in the San Francisco 
General Office was enlarged for 22 oper- 
ators in 1943-44, making it the largest 
telephone switchboard west of Chicago. 


Manpower Situation 

Employment on SP’s Transportation 
System (Pacific and T&NO Lines) 
reached the war-time peak of 92,805 on 
June 15, 1944, an increase of about 54 
per cent over the end of 1939. Yet on 
that day there were jobs open for about 
9,000 more employes. On August 15, 
1944 (latest figure available), there were 
92,502 employes on the transportation 
system, This figure added to the nearly 
10,000 employed on SP’s wholly owned 
subsidiary properties in United States 
Cincluding PE, NWP, SD&AE and 
others) gives a total of approximately 
102,500 men and women engaged on 
SP’s stupendous war job. Jointly owned 
companies have approximately 6,000 em- 
ployes, including about 4,000 on the 
PFE. 

However, the manpower shortage has 
continued to be SP’s greatest problem. 
Every means has been used to overcome 
the handicap, yet there were periods 
when the number of employes leaving 
the railroad for one reason or another 
exceeded the number of new employes. 
Some 4,000 women in non-clerical posi- 
tions are handling jobs formerly done 
exclusively by men, From the modern 
lady “smithy,” ruling a mighty steam 
hammer with delicate touch in'a black- 
smith shop, to the patriotic women han- 
dling supplies in stores, the. “railroad- 
ettes” have performed valiantly in many 
shops, stores and roundhouse jobs. 

After all other sources for recruiting 
track laborers in this country had been 
exhausted, SP imported its first group 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE was reduced 
when some 4,000 women like one above 
took over non-clerical jobs formerly 
done by men. in early stages of the 
war shortage of track workers was one 
of SP's most serious manpower prob- 
lems. Mexican Nationals (right) were 
imported and other help came from 
white-collar workers on week-ends. In 
Arizona, Navajo and Hopi indians are 
helping. Manpower shortage was more 
than 8,000 as of Nov. I, 1744, 


of Mexican nationals to work on the 
railroad’s Pacific Lines in May, 1943. 
As of October 14, 1944, a total of 22,902 
had been imported by SP, and of this 
number 11,193 were then working on 
track, shop and stores jobs. Of the total 
track maintenance force of 12,000 on 
Pacific Lines, 78 per cent were Mexican 
nationals. Recruiting in Mexico has 
been carried on under agreements be- 
tween the governments of the United 
States and Mexico. The workers are 
provided with six-month contracts, sub- 
ject to renewals for six month periods. 
‘Already 6,137 contracts have been re- 
newed, including some for second and 
third times. Their work has been highly 
satisfactory, and from the start the rail- 
road has made the visiting workers feel 
as much at home as possible. 

To give concerted attention to its 
manpower problem, SP established a 
centralized Labor Employment Depart- 
ment in September, 1942, with offices in 
San Francisco, and Jater with branches 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. Intensive 
recruiting was promoted through news- 
paper and radio advertising, window dis- 
plays, and participation of employes in 
attempting to interest their relatives and 
friends in railroad work. The weekly 
radio dramatic program, “Main Line,” 
was inaugurated on November 10, 1943, 
to attract wider public attention to the 
railroad’s -difficult manpower situation. 

Contributions of SP men and women 
to the war effort have not ended with 


the performance of a top-notch trans- 
portation job, Through the several SP 
Clubs and other employe groups they 
have given generously of their blocd, 
time and money 10 the support of Blood 
Banks, War Bonds, Red Cross, War 
Chest, USO, Civilian Defense, and all 
the varied home-front wartime activities. 
Outstanding were the War Service Day 
observances of June 15, 1943 and June 
14, 1944, when the entire railroad hon- 
ored the thousands of their fellow associ- 
ates in the armed services with renewed 
pledges of utmost support from the rail- 
road’s firing line and paid humble 
tribute to those who had made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 


Public Recognition 


From gobs and doughboys, admirals 
and generals, cabinet members and 
heads of government agencies, as well 
as from the press, radio and national 
magazines, SP railroad men and women 
received inspiring recognition of their 
outstanding performances in moving war 
traffic and of their wholehearted support 
of all homefront efforts. A letter of 
which they are particularly proud came 
from General Dwight D, Eisenhower, in 
which the supreme allied commander 
stated: “Without this support we could 
not go forward.” 

As of October 15, 1944, a total of 
16,415 men and women from the ranks 
of SP and its wholly owned subsidiary 
corapanies, were serving Uncle Sam. 


There were 103 Gold Stars in the rail- 
road’s service flag. 

As Southern Pacific swings into the 
final quarter of 1944 traffic volume con- 
tinues to reach new peaks. Net ton- 
miles of freight during the first three 
quarters of the year showed a 3 per 
cent increase over the previous all-time 
high attained in 1943, and passenger 
traffic during the same period, measured 
in pagsenger-miles, had increased 16 per 
cont over the 1943 record high being 
about five times what it was in 1940, 

Volume of freight moved to Pacific 
Coast ports had increased one-third over 
that of 1943, and railroaders could point 
with pride to their part in making pos- 
sible the sure and steady victorious push 
of our armed might in the Pacific. Pros- 
pects are that rail arteries to the West 
Coast will be called on for even greater 
efforts as the Pacific offensive is massed 
for climaxing blows. But, whatever the 
demand, Southern Pacific’s men and 
women have proved they have the spirit, 
the rail plant, and the know-how to keep 
the War Trains rolling through to 
Victory. 

Born during the Civil War to bind 
our nation together with strong bands of 
iron rail, and completed 75 years ago as 
the first transcontinental railroad, the 
Southern Pacific artery of the historic 
Pacific Railroad was in its Diamond 
Jubilee year, 1944, playing a major role 
in the world war for human freedom. 

(Concluded) 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS: Chosen to 
feign as San Francisco's Columbus 
Day Queen, Tina Buonsante, clerk in 
General Claims Agent's office, has 
crown placed on her head by Mayor 
Roger Lapham. With Queen Tina are 
her attendants, Eva Cassazza and Marie 
Walber. Photo courtesy S. F, Examiner. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


{Continued from page 17) 


Dorothy Lutz, Mary Petkovich; (Gen. 
Aud. & Asst. Gen, Auds.) Gertrude Tay- 
lor, Lois Scholz, John Adams, Laura 
MacKenzie; (Aud. Cap. Expenditures} 
Herman Radloff, Mildred Lewis; (Frt. 
Accts.) Arthur Hart, Larry Lewis, 
Dorothy Plate, Emily Rames, Dorothy 
Roddy, Des Sekany; (Equip. Service 
Accts.) Marjorie Smith, Mary Homesley, 
Thelma Fitzgerald; (Mise. Accts.) Bob 
Bushner, Constance Clark, Elva Dona- 
hue, Marictta Frederick, Doris Kroutch, 
Peggy Olsen, Romilda Perazzo, Lorraine 
Rich, Alice Simontacchi; (Pass. Acets,) 
Leah Smiley, Irene Mathews, Maybelle 
Hurley, Josephine Ross; (Payroll 
Accts.) Miriam Huffman, Julia Me- 
Whorter, Geraldine Robinson, Katherine 
Wiggins, Larry Cassell, Orrie Jackson, 
Fred Peaslee, Francis Silva; (Dish. 
Accis.) Zelda Heer, Eleanor Lucas; 
(Motive Power) Anne Bruce, Doreen 
Cunningham. 
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Preparedness of Southern Pacific to 
meet the test of wartime transportation 
ig featured in Railroads At War, a new 
book on American railroading by S$. Kip 
Farrington, Jr, Acquisition of new roll- 
ing stock and equipment, installation of 
CTC and enlargement of repair facilities 
are among items described to illustrate 
SP's foresight. Farrington says: “No 
railroad in the United States was more 
fully prepared to answer the call to 
battle stations than Southern Pacific.” 


Thanks to the SP War Activities 
Committee of SF for its work in dis- 
tributing -candy, cigarettes and maga- 
zines on hospital trains was expressed 
by Lt. Col. Thomas L. McKenna, Army 
chaplain, Letterman General Hospital, 
in a letter to Edna Gray, chairman of 
the committee. “I would like you to pass 
on to the employes, whose donations 
make this work possible, how deeply we 
appreciate your interest,” Chaplain Mc- 
Kenna wrote. The War Activities group 
relies on subscriptions from employes in 
General Office, 4th & Berry Sts. and Bay- 
shore to carry out its many programs de- 
signed to give a lift 10 servicemen’s mor- 
ale. Any person who would like to help 
sponsor these activities is requested to 
contact Edna Gray, Room 829, 65 Mar- 
ker St, SF. 
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Solidarity of the Americas at work 
and at play was demonstrated by Mexi- 
can Nationals at Roseville when they 
held a huge Columbus Day celebration, 
proceeds of which were turned over to 
the American Red Cross. Celebration 
included an evening parade, entertain- 
ment and grand ball. In the parade, 
Mexican girls dressed in colorful cos- 
tumes, carried flags of all the Americas. 
Principal speaker was Bernardo Blanco, 
Mexican consul in Sacramento. Com- 
mittee was headed by Victor Gonzalez. 
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Bowling at Portland for the 1944.45 
season opened last month with 12 teams 
entered, Frank Bartlett is president of 
the league and Herbert Axtell is secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


“CAP" SMITH (left) is congratulated 
by H. A, Butler, manager, DCHR&N, 
on his retirement Oct. 31, 


Popular Dining Car 
Inspector Retires 


ICHARD G. SMITH, better known 

as “Cap,” retired October 31 after 
more than 30 years’ service in the Din- 
ing Car Department. 

“Cap” Smith had been a dining car 
inspector during the past eight years, a 
job that kept him on the go from one 
end of Pacific Lines to the other. During 
that time and in the years previous he 
became one of ‘SP’s most widely-known 
figures and the friends he won for him- 
self and the railroad are numberless. 

Starting with SP as a steward in June, 
1914, Smith became commissary agent at 


MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY was celebrated at many points on SP lines Sept. 16. 
This picture was taken at Weed, where Mexican Nationals working on Shasta Div. were 
quests at a dance given by Mexican employes of Long Bell Lumber Co, 
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Ogden in January, 1918. He transferred 
to Portland in that capacity in March, 
1920, and was there until 1934, when he 
was made dining car inspector, 


“Cap” comes by his nickname hon- 
estly, having held the rank of captain in 
the British Army. Born in Ireland, he 
followed his father’s footsteps by join- 
ing the British Army while a young man. 
He served in Africa, India, Australia, 
South America and Canada during his 
21 years’ military service. 

“Cap’s” pride in his military and rail 
service is second only to his pride in his 
son, George, assistant editor of the Bul- 
letin, now a Ist lieutenant in the In- 
fantry in France. 


SP Legion Post No. 412 is busy 
planning for big events in November and 
December, following an enjoyable affair 
last month in which the Auxiliary en- 
tertained members of the Post and their 
families. Elizabeth Paquette, Auxiliary 
president, was in charge. At their sec- 
ond meeting in November, the veterans 
will hold their annual get-together with 
Boy Scouts of Troop 143, which is spon- 
sored by the Post. Scout Committeemen 
R. J. Spence, L. Frandsen and H, W. 
Langlois promise an evening of fun. 


PROMOTED & NEW JOBS 


Motive Power: William H. Pugh, 
to machine shop general foreman, Sacra- 
mento Shops. He started as machinist 
apprentice there in Aug. 1901, and has 
been machinist foreman since Oct. 1913, 
Bruce L. Waggoner to general fore- 
man, Car Dept., Bakersfield. With previ- 
ous experience dating to April, 1923, he 
came to SP as a car inspector at Los 
Angeles in May, 1940, and has heen asst. 
foreman of freight car repairers at Tay- 
lor yard since Nov. 1943, Adolph T. 


BIRTHDAY AND ENGAGEMENTS were a twofold reason for this celebration at the dis- 
trict AAR Bureau in Los Angeles, Oct. 16, The birthday betonged to the bureau itself, 
having been established a year ago to handla AAR billing and other work for Coast, 
San Joaquin, LA, Tu¢son and Rie Grande divisions as well as LA and El Paso shops. 
Engagements were announced by Vivian Marshal! (lighting the candice) and Mary Cole- 
man (at left of group). Others present were (left to right) J. Brown, R, Reimers, R. Jor~ 
dan, F. Lauchlan and 5. C. Fowler, chief clerk. 


Manhart to night general foreman, 
Taylor roundhouse. After serving with 
other railroads since 1910, he came to 
SP at Los Angeles as a machinist in 
Noy. 1923 and has been machinist fore- 
man there since March, 1941. 
Operating: Jewett F. Schetter to 
terminal trainmaster, Tracy. Beginning 
in June, 1927 he worked as carman 
lictper, shop laborer, and signal helper 
at Tucson where he became yardman in 
March, 1936. In Jan. 1944 he was named 
asst. general yardmaster, transferring to 
Western Division in August as yardman. 
Jay H. Long to new position of 
terminal trainmaster at Oakland. He 
entered SP service as a machinist on 


AFGHANS AND SCRAP BOOKS for convalescent service men in Navy Hospital at San 
Leandro, Cal., were made by girls of Auditor Passenger Acts. Office, SF. Scrap books 
contain stories, jokes, pictures and cartoons collected by employes. Left fo right: Jean 
Acocks, Alexandria Papinchuck, Charlotte Frankel, Mabel Brown, Mary Nolan, Mary 
Fiagler, Ruth Gardner. Other helpers were Mrs, Ed, Nevins and Claire Munson, 


Shasta Division in Nov. 1930, transferred 
to Sacramento Shops in that capacity in 
Nov. 1936, and became a yardman at 
Sacramento in May, 1937. He has been 
a yardman on Western Division since 
April, 1941. 

In recent changes of trainmasters on 
Sacramento Division, E, C. Watson 
moved from Marysville to Roseville, R. 
B. Gibson from Sacramento to Marys- 
ville, and W. S. Hoosen from Truckee 
to Sacramento. Trainmaster transfers on 
Coast Division moved W. Mace from 
Watsonville Junction to SF, and C. H. 
Phelps from San Luis Obispo to Wat- 
sonville Junction, 


On Salt Lake Division, assistant train- 
master changes transferred E, W. Me- 
Elhiney from Sparks to Ogden, George 
J. Greenwood from Wells to Carlin, 
and N. G. Dulgar from Hazen 10 Mon- 
tello. Dan Perazzo was appointed to 
succeed McKihiney. Beginning in Feb. 
1918, Perazzo held clerical positions on 
Sacramento, Rio Grande, and New 
Mexico’ divisions. He transferred to the 
Personne} Dept., SF, in Feb. 1939 where 
he became chief clerk in Nov. 1941. He 
has been chief clerk to supt., Salt Lake 
Division, since Feb. 1943. 

Y. A. Kleinschmidt to chief clerk to 
supt., Salt Lake Division, at Ogden. He 


.entered service as a clerk in May, 1923 


on the EP&SW at Douglas, and in Nov. 
1924 he went to Rio Grande Division as 
clerk and timekeeper. In Jan. 1944 he 
was named chief clerk to asst. supt. 
Salt Lake Division, at Sparks. 


Max Gardenswartz, to chief clerk to 
asst. supt., Salt Lake Div. at Sparks, suc- 


FAREWELL BANQUET for A. M. Shaver, chief clerk, San Joaquin Div., was given by feilaw workers at 


Bakorsfield prior to his departure in Soptomber to become chief clerk, Western Div. With their wives at 
table in background are (I-r) E. E. Earl, div. engr; A. M. Shaver; B. W. Mitchell, supt.; Fred Boden 


{master of ceremonies); H. W. Hall, assf. supf. (now on Goast Div.}; 


G. C, fogart, master mechanic. 


Shaver had been on San Joaquin Div. 22 years, of which the past 14 were at Bakersfield. Not only is be 
widely known as a rallroader buf as one of the most active workers in local community affairs. 


cecding Kleinschmidt. Max, popular Bul- 
tetin reporter, started railroading with 
another company in July, 1936, and came 
to Southern Pacific in Jan. 1942 as clerk 
in the chief dispatchers’ office at Sparks. 
He served temporarily as chief clerk in 
the asst. supt's. office during November 
and December, 1943. 

Z. 'T. Adams to asst. trainmaster at 
Gerber. T. E. Billingsley to asst. train- 
master at Truckee. Walter B. Molony 
to enginemen instructor at Colton. A. L. 
Lauderdale to enginemen instructor at 
Tucumcari. Allan Arno to asst. ter- 
minal agent, Kirkham St. station, Oak- 
land. 


Engineering: B. G. Barnum to 
* roadmaster, E] Paso district, Rio Grande 
Division. With previous experience dat- 
ing to May, 1933, he came to SP in Sept. 
1938 as a section laborer on Rio Grande 
Division where he served as section fore- 
man, extra gang foreman and in Aug. 
1942 became general track foreman. He 
has been relief roadmaster since May, 
1943. Jesse E. Hicks to asst. signal 
supervisor at Los Angeles. 

Traffic: Harold §. Orner to asst. 
district passenger agent, San Diego. He 
started ag messenger in the Passenger 
Dept. LA, in Nov. 1935 and after filling 


various clerical positions he was named 
station passenger agent in May, 1939, 
He became passenger agent at LA in 
Jan, 1941, traveling passenger agent at 
Lompoc in Feb, 1942, and TPA at Santa 
Barbara in October that year. 


Kenneth Waterstreet to traveling 
passenger agent, San Luis Obispo. His 
first job with SP was ticket maker at 
SF, in May, 1937 and in Sept. that year 
he was appointed station passenger agent 
at Ogden. In April 1941 he moved to 
Salinas as TPA and was there until he 
joined the Army in June 1943. He has 
served as an officer with the Transporta- 
tion Corps in England. 

A. W. Crosby to traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Birmingham, Ala. He 
started with T&NO Lines Trafic Dept. 
in 1929, and has worked in the Atlanta 
and Winston-Salem agencies. Since May, 
1943 he has been traveling passenger 
agerit in SF. 

Land Department: Louis Frandsen 
to assistant land commissioner, Frandsen 
started with Southern Pacific as mes- 
senger in the Land Department in 1916. 
He held various positions in that depart- 
ment, including those of chief clerk and 
supervisor, which position he held at 
time of his promotion. Frandsen served. 


with the 18th Infantry in World War 1 
and is a past commander of SP Post No. 
412 of the American Legion. Other gro- 
motions in the department include those 
of C. W. Goodwin to assistant to the 
Jand commissioner; J. C. Rogers, sales 
supvr., and E, C. Ortega, chief clerk. 


MARRIED & ENGAGED 


In an all-SP wedding, Oct, 21, Shir- 
Jey Pattison, rate clerk in Gen. Frt. 
Office, SF, was married to David E. 
Diemer, city freight agent, SF: James 
E. Quinn, of Supt’s. Office, San Joaquin 
Division, now RM 2/c stationed at Port 
Blakely, Wash. and Edith Darnell, 
WAVE, were married June 10. Jim is 
stepson of George T. Brown, asst. man- 
ager, Duplicating Bureau, LA. 

Vv. R. (Bob) Kelley, file clerk in 
General Manager's Office, SF, before 
joining the Merchant Marine, married 
Ruthanna Brutsche, Oct. 14. E, D. Ed- 
wards, bill and yard clerk at Hanford, 
Calif., and Gene Mary Vucovich were 
married there Aug. 29. Carrie Teixeira, 
of Aud. Pass. Accts. Office, SF, became 
the bride of Robert Wuagneux, Oct. 7. 

Pic. Clifton Glover, on military 
leave from his position as pass clerk at 


WEDDING PARTY for Joe Ojeda and his bride, the former Augustina Magana, was given by fellow 
workers at Sacramento Shops following their marriage Oct. {5, The bride and groom are standing at the 
head of the table. A Mexican National, Joe has been working as laborer in the machine shop for 
16 months. He ts studying for American citizenship. Augustina is helper in the uphalstery department. 
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Portland, exchanged vows with Miriam 
Cobb, Oct. L. The bride is a daughter of 
J. B. Cobb, Portland Division conductor. 
Julie Coleman, stenographer in Gen. 


Frt. Office, SF, recently announced her 
engagement to George W. (Wally) 
Mace, USN. No date has been set for 
the wedding. On Oct. 14, Joyce Harris, 
clerk in Supt’s. Office, Western Division, 
and PhM 1/c William 0. Johnson paid 
a formal visit to the parson. 


Bernice Lindsay, calculating ma- 
chine operator in Aud. Misc, Accts., SE, 
became the bride of Pvt. William San- 
ders, Oct. 7. Meta Mason, bill typist at 
Kirkham St. freight station, Oakland, 
was married to Ralph Doty, PhM 3/e, 
on Oct. 27. 


Gene Egan, Bulletin reporter and 
clerk in Motive Power Dept, SF, and 
Ernestine Murrane, of Navy Purchasing 
office, SF, were married Oct. 14, Char- 
lotte Macey, stenographer in M of W 
Dept., LA, was married to Sam Blatteis, 
Oct. 8, in SF, Before leaving for the 
Bay city, Charlotte was the guest of her 
co-workers in M of W, Engineering, and 
Superintendent’s offices at a luncheon. 


BORN 


Hearty congratulations to the follow- 
ing SP employes who recently welcomed 
new daughters to their homes: Cpl. 
William Shepherd, welder helper at 
Sacramento Shops, now with the Army 
in Louisiana, Sept. 23; Tim Leahy, 
asst. chief clerk, Aud. Frt. Accts. SF, 
Oct. 10; Warren Yenokian, carman, 
Sacramento Shops, twins, Sept. 7; John 
Wory, machinist, Sacramento Shops, 
Aug. 26; Wilber Lawson, upholsterer, 
Sacramento Shops, Aug. 16. Capt. 
James R. MiddIcton, fireman on Salt 
Lake Division, now serving with the 
Army Air Corps at Harlingen, Texas, 
Aug. 30. Robert Trickey, draftsman 
in Motive Power Dept. SF, Oct. 6. 


Congratulations also for these folks 
wha have announced the recent arrival 
of sons: Jess M. Areiniega, extra gang 
foreman, Battle Mountain, Nev., Sept. 


BRIDEGROOM ELDER BURKE, traveling frelaht and passenger agent, Ogden, was given 
a party by some of his SP friends in varlous departments prior to his marriage Sept, 18 
fo Marguerite Nielson of Sacramento. As a gag, Elder was given an assortment of 
worn out pans, broken egg-beaters and other discarded hitchen utensils, Later he re- 
ceived a useful gift of glassware, Burke is well known on the railzoad, having worked in 
Fri. Traffic Dept., SF., and other points in California. He is son of A, F, Burke, retired 
master mechanic, Tucson, and nephew of A. D. Williams, retired supt. motive power. 


15; George R. Bones, accountant, Aud. 
Misc. Acets., SP, Oct. 1; R. E. Temple, 
telegrapher, Fresno, Sept. 27; Roy E. 
Jones, truclift operator, Secramento 
Stores, Sept. 28; Lt. Phil Sullivan, 
clork in Aud. Pass. Accts., SF, now in 
military service at St. Louis, Aug. 28; 
E. R. Sheldon, helper, Sacramento 
Stores, Oct. 8. S/Sgt. Joseph Leho- 
witch, B&B clerk, Sacramento Division, 
now stationed in Pennsylvania, Sept. 18. 
Pvt. James Hansen, draftsman in Mo- 
tive Power Dept. SF, before entering 
the Army, Sept, 22. 


-v- 


James A. Tandrow, Stockton agent 
who has been well-known in railroad 
circles for many years, died Sept. 16, 
following a short illness. Tandrow 
started with SP as a track laborer on 
San Joaquin Division in March, 1895. 
In 1898 he became relief agent and 
transferred to Stockton as a clerk in 
1901. He served as tariff inspector at 
the General Office from 1908 to 1911, 
when he was named chief clerk at Stock- 
ton. In April, 1919 he became asst. 
agent there, and has served as agent 
since Sept. 1929, He had planned to 
retire Dec. 1. 


RETIRED 


Coast: W. L. Crichton, agent, Sept. 
30. For nearly 50 years he has been rail- 
roading on Coast Division. He started 
on the old narrow gauge between Ala- 
meda and Santa Cruz and for the past 
eight years ke has been agent at Pacific 
Grove. Annuities approved: Lawrence 
D. Courtermarsh, engineer; Peter H. 
Vandenberg, crossing flagman. 


Los Angeles: Annuities approved: 
Maurice C. Daugherty, engineer? 
Julian P. Flores, track laborer; Wal- 
ter J. Hansen, conductor; John A. 
Hardy, yardman; George E. Jackson, 
engineer, 


Los Angeles Shops: Cland Agnew, 
freight carman, Sept. 15, after 32 years’ 
continuous service. Peter Andriase- 
vich, blacksmith, Oct. 10, after 22 
years’ service at LA Shops. Annuities 
approved: Clarence J, Hawken, boiler- 
maker; Raymond M. Stubbs, ma- 
chinist. 

Rio Grande: Annuities approved: 
John M. Cooper, water service fore- 
man; Henry D. Head, train baggage- 
man; Joseph D. Richardson, enginces. 


Sacramento: Annuities approved: 


“RED TURNER (hands behind back, front row center) was surrounded by friends trom the brass finishing 


department and machine shop et Sacramento when he retirad as machinist September 30 after 33 years’ 
service. To the right of Turner is H. A. Reynolds, asst. ge 
in presenting a testimony of thelr friendship. 


neral foreman, who tepresented the gathering 


EDITOR MAKES NEWS: While he was 
editor of the Bulletin, Erle Heath, 
now editor of the News Bureau, pub- 
lished pictures of thousands of SP folks 
but refrained from running his own. 
However, modest at he is, Heath must 
admit that his marriage Oct. 7 to Flor: 
ence Lofland of Berkeley and this pic- 
ture of him and his charming bride will 
interest his countless friends and ace 
quaintances all over the railroad. 


Herman Drinkwitz, head janitor; 
James H. Hooper, conductor; Frank 
W. Lancaster, engineer; Roseve C. 
*Shuler, engincer. 


Sacramento Shops: John A. Hal- 
Janan, blacksmith, Oct. 15, after 46 
years’ service with SP, Annuities ap- 
proved: Saverio MandaHla, boiler- 
maker; Gio Marine, boilermaker; Sam 
Matisevich, machinist. 


Salt Lake: Annuities approved: 
Pete Boanini, scetion laborer; Edward 
Page, section foreman; Thomas A. 
Stagg, hostler. 


Charles “Casey” O’Laughlin, asst. 
chief dispatcher, Ogden, Oct. 15. For 52 
years Casey has been “pounding brass” 


for various railroads. He came to South- 
ern Pacific as dispatcher at Ogden in 
Nov, 1918. In June, 1934, he was named 
asst. chief dispatcher there and became 
chief dispatcher in May, 1937, returning 
to his position as asst. chief in March, 
1938. Casey and Mrs. O’Laughlin were 
guests of his fellow employes at a ban- 
quet held prior to their leaving for El 
Monte, Calif., where they plan to make 
their home. 


San Joaquin: Annuities approved: 
John J. Malloy, clerk; Alexander J. 
Wendler, car inspector. 

Tucson: Annuity approved: Angel 
Garcia, section foreman. 

Western: Annuities approved: Jo- 
seph F. Francis, blacksmith helper; 
Thomas Gaspar, carman; John Hop- 
kins, mail foreman; Clyde E. Kim- 
hall, conductor; Wesley H. Neff, si 
nalman; Nicholas Pine, riveter; Wil- 
liam C. Ritchie, conductor; William 
P. Thorne, crew dispatcher. 

General Office: Annuities approved: 
William E. Erwin, traveling auditor, 
Aud, Misc. Accts.; George IL. Quack- 
enbush, rate clerk, Frt. Traffic Dept.: 
Anna H. Rowley, agents accounts 
clerk, Aud. Misc. Accts.; Winfield P. 


Smith, chief locomotive draftsman, Mo- . 


tive Power Dept. 

Stores: Annuity approved: Hugo C. 
Schwarzmann, helper, Bayshore stores. 

Northwestern Pacific: Annuities 
approved: John A, Lamperti, section 
foreman; Thomas A. Moore, conduc- 
tor. 

Telegraph: Phillip J. Faulkner, 
telegraph office manager, New York, 
after 37 years’ service with Southern Pa- 
cific, His first job with SP was as pri- 
vate operator and stenographer to the 
late E, H. Harriman, and when not on 
trips with his employer he had charge 
of the New York telegraph office, He saw 
it grow from a one-wire, 25-telegram-per- 
day affair to its present proportions cap- 


SP Bulletin 


MIKE RAOS {left} retired as boiler- 
maker, Mission Bay roundhouse, Sept. 
30, after 38 years’ service. Mike is 
shaking hands with Fred Delves, round- 
house foreman, who conducted a fare- 
well reception in Mike's honor, with 
scores of fellow-workars in attendance. 


able of handling 3,000 messages daily, 
and with direct wire connection with 
San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Boston and local New York 
stations. He has moved to Hollywood 
where he plans to spend his time renew- 
ing old, and.make new, acquaintances. 


Coast: Albert Castro, conductor, in 
General Hospital, Sept. 21. Pensioners: 
John Bambury, crossing flagman, 
Sept 29; Levi W. Grigg, yardman, Oct. 
5; Louis Housman, crossing flagman, 
Sept. 29, 

El Paso Shops: Pensioner: Charles 
F. Kemm, boilermaker, Sept, 25. 

Los Angetes: John Rosenkranz, 
car inspector, in General Hospital, 
Oct. 9. Pensioner: Alfred Larson, B&B 
carpenter, Aug. 23. 

Los Angeles Shops: James W. 
Moore, freight car painter, Sept. 30. 

Sacramento: Cornel Samuelson, 
towerman, in General Hospital, Sept. 18. 


HANS W. YON EMSTER [fourth from right, front row) retired as auditor, Petaluma & Santa Rosa RR Oct. 7, 
completing nearly 40 years’ service. He is shown being congratulated by George Nelson, auditor miscol. 


laneous accounts, in whose department he worked. Yon Emster's service began with the P&SR RR In March, 
i 1908, and he was auditor of that road when Its accounts were 


transferred to SP Jurisdiction in April, 1932. 
He was given a testimoniat dinner by 60 former co-workers of . 


SP and P&SR RR. 
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Fred E. Lewis, conductor, in General 
Hospital, Sept. 28. Daniel Bidstrub, 
signalman, in General Hospital, Oct. 11. 
James Burbage, machinist at Colfax, 
Sept. 28. Pensioners: Martin E. Bond, 
carman, Oct. 7; Alburtus Butler, fore- 
man, Sept. 20; Charles J. Schab, sec- 
tion foreman, Sept. 30; James G. Bran- 
stetter, locomotive engineer, Sept. 22, 

Sacramento Shops: William M. 
Belshe, asst. foreman, Electrical Shop, 
Sept. 22. Louis Kline, blacksmith, Sept. 
23. Pensioner: Jacob Korell, truck 
builder, Sept. 9. 

Salt Lake: Robert F. Doherty, 
pipefitter helper, Sparks, Sept. 9. 


JACK HALLANAN completed 46 years' service to the day when he retired as black- 
smith at Sacto Shops Oct. JI, and many of his friends assembled to extend best wishes, 
Jack (third from right, front row) started in 1898 as laborer in the rolling mill, worked 
there until the mill shut down in 1933, After working in the car shop about a year he 
transfersed to the blacksmith shop. 


Charles W. Mitchell, machinist helper, 
Ogden, Aug. 31. Pensioner: James 
Knowles, shop laborer, Oct. 7. 

San Joaquin: Pensioner: Joseph A. 
Deegan, boilermaker, Sept. 10. 

Tucson: Earl E. Ellis, locomotive 
engineer, in General Hospital, Oct. 5. 
Charles Rt. Dawson, yardmaster, Oct. 6. 
Pensioners: Apolonio P. Garcia, sec- 
tion laborer, Sept. 27; Mathew M. Me- 
Ewen, Aug. 27; Charles R. Taylor, 
conductor, Sept. 28. 

Shasta: Ted Spores, switchman, 
Oct. 1. Philip Hintze, carpenter, Sept. 
16, in General Hospital; Mark Smith, 
station agent, Sept. 28, in General Hos- 
pital. 

Western: Arthur Hazlett, terminal 


trainmaster, in General Hospital, Sept. 
17. Andrew Cardoza, machinist, Sept. 
25, in General Hospital. Pensioners: 
Harry J. Hendrick, agent-telegrapher, 
Sept. 23; Martin W. Larson, lead ma- 
chinist, in General Hospital, Oct. 3; 
Frank Mulhern, janitor, Oct. 10; 
George M. Owen, brakeman, Sept. 7; 
Reuben F. Schlittler, coach cleaner, 
Sept. 23; John F. Sieg, trucker, Oct. 1. 

DCHER: Tanzie Dewey, cook, in 
General Hospital, Sept. 25. Pensioners: 
John E, Lang, waiter, Sept. 24; Jo- 
seph W. Sargent, cook, in General 
Hospital, Sept. 21. 

General Office: Irma Tufts, record 
clerk, Aud. Equip. Service Accts., Oct. 
23. Pensioners: John L. Beane, store 


order clerk, Aud. Disb, Accts., in Gen- 
eral Hospital, Oct. 1; John C. Rivers, 
janitor, Oct. 1}. 

Pacific Fruit Express: Aristeo Her- 
nandez, laborer at LA, in General Hos- 
pital, Oct. 11, 

Hospital: Mollie Black, nurse, Sept. 
21, im General Hospital. 

Northwestern Pacific: Pensioner: 
Frederick H. Buttner, electrician, 
Oct, 2, 

SPSS Lines: Pensioncrs: John E.. 
Sonesson, rigger, Aug. 27; Mortimer 
W. Thompson, agent, Sept. 27, 

Telegraph: Jack M. Mays, lineman 
at Dunsmuir, Sept. 23. Floyd E. Hack- 
elt, operator at LA, Oct. 10. 


WESTERN Division: Morgan T. O’Connor, MofW Dept., and 
Lee Ordway, Oakland Pier; R, Rooney, Water Service 
Dept; J. P. Francis, West Oakland; E. R, Stevenson, 
Tracy; Myra Kahn, Gen'l Freight Terminal, Oakland; 
Ethel McQueen Knapp, Stockton. 

Sacramento Division: J. A. Collins, ass’t chief clerk, Sac- 
ramento; W. C. “Sparky” Heilbron, Roseville. 

Satr Laxz Division: Kathryn McCool Laucirica, Ogden; 
Max Gardenswartz, Sparka; Vera Craig, Montello; H. B. 
Lukey, Imlay; Louise Huber Sawie, Carlin, 

Portianp Drvision: Howard E. Bailey, sec’y to ass’t sup’t, 
Portland; all agents and roadmasters' clerks. 

Coast Division: Jack Welch, senior ass’t head timekeeper, 
San Francisco: Domenica Barbera, superintendent's of-+ 
fice, SF; Myrtle Gorman, Local Freight Office, 4th and 
Berry Sts., San Francisco; Dave Marx, Watsonville Jct.; 

. McClintock and 8. W. McCarley, San Jose; Harold R. 
Jaeger, San Luis Obispo; Wm. L. Thompson, Bayshore. 

Storrs Derr: Jack Griffin, Gen'l Storekeeper’s Office, 
8. R. Berry, Sacramento; F. M, Connett, West Oak- 

F. J. O'Donnell, Los Angeles; E. E. Cummings, El 
Paso; Leo Keller, Brooklyn; W. P, Beall, West Oakland. 

Los AncrLes Division; Walter 5. Olson, sup’t sec’ty, Los 
Angeles; Jas. B. Steele, Taylor roundhouse; Max M. 
Damon, L. A. Freight Station; Everett Dial, dist. time- 
Keeping. 

Tucson Division: Leroy Magers, ass't chief clerk, Tucson; 
Eddie Anaya, Yuma; Fletcher West, Phoenix; Max Rich-~ 
ards, Globe. 

Rio Grannz Dryision: Robt. R, Mall, head clerk, Div. 


Suasta Drvision: W. L, Minor, chief clerk, and Valerle 
Masson, Dunsmulr; Frank Peyton, Klamath Pails. 

Ban Joaquin Division: Michael A, Bognanno, Bakersfield; 
Frieda Pate, Fresno; E. W. Smith, Bakersfield round- 
house; Geo. Bennett, Mojave. 

BACKAMENTO Suors: Fred Moseley, W. J. Lambert, R. R. 
Johnson, John F, Davis, D, L. Joslyn, photographer. 

Los Anorizs Suors: Leo Temple, Car Dept. clerk. 

Ex Paso Suops: Dan W. Rose, GMO clerk. 


YOUR “BULLETIN’” REPORTERS 


“gan Dreco & Aptzona Easreen: J. W. Grosdidier, general 


‘Teurcrari Dert.: Miss “Pat” Dowd, general clerk, Ban 
Francisco; Evelyn Cutter, “BD,” San Francisco; C. E. 
Welsh, “UN”, Tucson; E. BE. Ramey, “H”, Sacramento; 
J. W, Clark, “SW”, El Paso; Ruth Weatherbee, “DW”, 
Portland. 

Trarric Dzrt.: Carol Machol, Gen‘l Freight, 8. F.; I. Be 
Jarman, Gen’! Pass., 8. F.; Frank Guerin, Gen’l Freight, 
Portland; N. G. Hewson, Gen’l Freight, L. A; Edith 
Dakers, Dis. Pass., 8. P.; Frank Wisdom, Dis. Pass., L. A.; 
A. E, Schrader, Seattle. 

GENERAL Orrices: Laura MacKenzie, Ase’t Gen'l Aud.; Marie 
Craig, Auditor Misc. Accts; Russell Knox, Aud. Cap. 
Expend.; G. D. Frey and Mrs. M. L. McCollum, Aud, Disb.; 


cella Young, Chief Engineer; Marian Campbell, Pur- 
+ A. 


Power, 

Paciric Motor Trucxinc: Richard Spence, San Francisco; 
O. M. Melsheimer, Los Angeles; Della Crosley, Tucson; 
c. C. Evanson, Portland. 

Nontuwrstzen Pacrric: William §, Wollner, correspondent, 
Sausalito, Reporters; H. Carlson, Eureka; W. A, May, 
Willits: L. A. Sanders and F. G. Newberry, Tiburon; 
0. E. Lovett, Sausalito. 

Paciric Frorr Express: Clarence ©. Hively, secretary to vice 
president and general manager, 8S. F.; J. A. Low, Bakers- 
field; A. Weber, Fresno; A. Beck, Stockton; W. H. Bach- 
man, Roseville; P. F. Wingate, Sacto.; B. 8. Brady, 
Phoenix; E. F, A, E. Thompson, El 

L. Gilbert, Colton; 

Harold Fast and Edna Trevillyan, L. M. H. Erichsen, 

Santa Barbara; Staniey Remkus, Nogales; Virginia Brons- 

wick, Tucson; G. W. 8: onds, Guadalupe; R. W. Nolan, 

Salinas; R. B. Mitchell, Watsonville Jct.; BK. R. Zerweck, 

San Jose; K. J. Bunderson, Oakland; W. B. Thatcher, 

Santa Rosa; L, R, Newnan, C. M. Ryan, R. C. Sturgeon 

and G. P. Hamill, 8. F.; N. P, Palmer, Modesto; C. R. 

Marti, Portland; F. J. Latble, Brocklyn; Frances Goold, 

Klamath Falls. 


office, Ban Dtego. 


Look what a smile will do! 


GooD HUMOR SMOOTHS OUR DAILY WORK, S-P 
HELPS THE WAR EFFORT AND MAKES FRIENDS The friendly Southern Pacific 


One of a series of six “Smile” posters distributed gather to stimulate a friendly, pleasant Spirit in 
by our Advertising Dept. to shops, offices, agencies, dealing with the public and each other. Different 
commissaries and other points where employes branches of service are covered in each poster. 


